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the shanng of expenences» provide a forum for 
debate and discussion of key issues for women 
educators, share information on useful re- 
sources, and foster the development of a femi- 
nist practice in popular education which makes 
connections between broad social struggles and 
thb personal issues and oppression women face 
in their daily lives. 

The ICAE's Women's Program links educa- 
tors and organizers in different regions of the 
worldwho are working to develop education as a 



tool for social change and empowerment of 
women. 
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different regions of the worki 

The following agencies provided support to 
this issue of Voices Rising- SIDA. Rnnida 
NORAD, NOVIB. and the World Council of 
Churches. 
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THE LITERACY ISSUE: 

Feminist Perspectives on Reading and Writing 



In what ways is literacy an issue for women? What are 
the practical and theoretical implications of a gender 
perspective in this field of educauonal work? These are 
the broad questions addressed b> the arucles, reviews 
and resources in this special issue of Voices Rising. 1990, 
International Literacy Year, and the new decade which it 
heralds, presents an opponunit> for reflection on the 
feminist challenge to literacy theory and pracuce, for 
learning from the ways m which literacy workers are 
reformulating literacy as a women's issue and for ensur- 
hig that this re-visioning is taken up more broadly within 
our movement. 

One recurring theme in the following pages is that of 
cntique-the exposure by women practitioners and learn- 
ers of the multiple ways women have been excluded from 
**hleracy**-from us achievements, its programs, its 
measurements, its conceptuabzation, from definitions of 
its relevance and meaning, from its methodologies and 
strategies. A second theme, not surprisingly, is innova- 
iion-the di V erse and creative attempts to redress w om en *s 
marginalization and to integrate women's interests ari^ 
perspectives into the very meaning of the term ''literacy"* 
(and lis obverse, "illiteracy"), into pedagogies, into the 
personal desires and political possibilities of literacy 
acquisition. The examples we include represent but a 
sprinkling of the creative energy and skill literacy prac- 
uuoners and learners are bringing to this field. 

There has been a shift over recent years in how 
questions of womt n and literacy are being posed, one 
that parallels the broader feminist critique of educauon. 
Earlier feminist questioning was very praLtital,and drew 
aiienuon to the high incidence ol what is officially 
defined as "illiteracy** amongst women, as opposed to 
men, in most countries, the logistiuil difficulties women 
face m even attending school or adult literacy classes, the 
threats of violence, physical and psychological, that 
women are often subject to when striving to become 
literate; and the irrelevance of the content of many 
literacy programs to the daily realities and needs of 
women's lives. Literacy programs were uhown to rein- 
force oppressive and limiting gender stereotypes and to 
oftentimes rely on teaching and learning pracuces that 
further silence and discourage women. These revelations 
and the issues they raise for literacy workers and pro- 
grams are summarised in "Literacy , A Tool for Empow - 
erment of Women?" by Agneta Lind. 
O 
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Inevitably, the illumination of women's specific 
experience of literacy and illiteracy as distinct from 
that of men led to a more profound critique. Th** 
emphasis shifted away from attempting to understand 
literacy as a problem for/of women-with an implicit 
nouon that illiteracy, like poverty, ar** ultimately the 
"fault** of those who experience them. There is now 
more concen? to understand the ideological assump- 
tions and judgements loaded into the concepts of "liter- 
acy** and "illiteracy" in different social contexts, and 
within that to see how women are silenced by and 
precluded from these social constructions of what it 
mean^ to be "literate.** In this way literacy/illiteracy 
become part of the process of organizing and reinforc- 
ing gender, race and class subordination. 

The promotion of literacy -and the promise that it 
holds out -IS a)uched differently depending on social 
and political circumstances. In the ideology of capital 
1st industrialized countries, literacy is presumed to 
rffer "indiv idual advancement,** or in more progressive 
terms, "personal empowerment** But as feminists are 
showing, the relationship between the acquisition of 
reading and wriung skills and empowerment is differ 
ent for women than for men, and depends, among other 
thmgs, on increased economic opponuniiy and a reor 
ganization rf domestic relations. In countries of the 
South, the attempts at "functional literacy*' often asso- 
ciated with national development policies often further 
disadvantage women -^hose lives are centred in the 
non-producuve** sphere (see Lind). We've also seen in 
recent yeari> how gender relations limit possibilities for 
women*s empowerment even in situations where liter 
acy is presented as an aspect of popular political mobi 
hzation- buch as within oppositional social movements 
orpre-andpost-revolutionary moments (see "Khulumani 
Makhosikazi** from South Africa and "Tomorrow Will 
Be Different" from Chile). 

This IS not to suggest that learning to read and 
write, or more broadly , tJ.e acquisition of literacy . is not 
empowering for wome.i -individually and collectively 
But neither can it be taken fcr granted. It is in the 
tension between the potential and the limitations of 
literacy that feminist literacy workers and omen Icam 
e.'-s face a major challenge, finding ways to work 
together to redefine how -in each specific social con 
text-literacy can embrace and further women's practi- 
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cal and strategic gender inierests. Onl> 
rmm this base we can expect to develop 
approaches to literacy that are truly em- 
powering for women and men. 

After Agneta Lind's overview, the ar 
tides in the first section criticall> explore 
the implications of gender in specific liter- 
acy programs in South Africa, Chile, and 
Canada. They show the Inienclationsnip of 
"illiteracy" with race and clas*> as well a^ 
gender, and situate the smiggle for literacy 
within broader smiggles for social transfer 
mation. 

The second section include^ descrip- 
tions of literacy training pedagogies, meth- 
odologies and materials. These provide but 
a glimpse of the innovative approaches and 
tools being developed in various parts of 
the world to facilitate the questioning of 
gender oppression. 

The special section for International 
Literacy Year sets out a series of challenges 
to the direction of literacy programming 
and policy-making. These represent some 
of the critical re-thinking of literacy which 
has been given new impetus in recent years 
by feminist theory and practice. Interna- 
tional Literacy Year will no doubt stimu- 



late further evaluation of both official and 
non-governmental initiatives. We look 
forward to hearing your views. 

We're well aware that despite the many 
complex issues raised in the pages of this 
issue, manv' others are not addressed or 
named. Like in so man> areas of women's 
popular education, our wntten reflecaons 
are scarce compared to the wealth of expe- 
nence and the analyses that tend to be 
confined to informal discussions <2nd indi 
vidual reflections. We still know too little 
about the range of programs and experi- 
ments being attempted, and the related 
problems that keep us arguing late into the 
night. 

We don't want to end with an apology 
about what's missing. This issue represents 
an important step in deepening the discus- 
sion about women's empowerment, gender 
and literacy. One central conclusion needs 
to be highlighted from the contributions in 
this issue and the discussions that have 
surrounded it: the feminist critique of liter- 
acy, and the development of appropriate 
strategies and practice, must be based very 
directly on women's understanding and 
experience of illiterac>/literac> within their 



daily lives, as well as within the broader 
structures of oppression that govern their 
lives. 

But the questions remain: WTiat is the 
relation between women's empowerment 
and literacy? What arc the implications of 
a gender perspective in literacy? Let's 
continue to share and learn from our differ- 
ent contexts, approaches, and politics. What 
IS your expenence? What problems are you 
coming up against? What makes >ou mad? 
What small or large successes can >ou 
share? What questions do you want dis- 
cU6^ed and debated through the network? 



Thank you to Susan Turner 
who coordinated and edited the 
material for this issue» and also, 
to the activists f rom the Toronto 
literacy community who met 
with us twice early on in the 
p rocess to help p ro vide a f rame- 
work and ideas for content. 
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The Women's 
Program 



You might be 
interested to know 
that: 

♦ Several wcmen from our network at- 
tended the first .'CAE ihree-week iniema- 
lional leadership workshop in international 
adiilt education which took place in San- 
tiago, Chile, September 1989. In fact there 
was, quite suiprisingly to all, a majority of 
women. The workshop was coordinated by 
Teresa Marshall, coordinator of the ICAE 
Health and Popular Education network and 
Lynda Yanz from the Women's Program. 

♦ In late October, the Women's Program 
held its first Advisory Commiuee Meeting 
in Toronto to discuss program priorities and 
recommendations from the first draft of an 
organizational review. Twenty key con- 
tacts 1. jm regional networks and working 
committees attended. Two important out- 
comes were: a draft Statement of Mission 
which we will be circulating for improve- 
mentandendorscmentoverthenextmonths, 
and a plan of work for an important new 
program initiative, an "international gender 
and popular education research project." 
(See insert). 

♦ On November 3 we hosted "Up In 
Alms, Women's Organizations Worldwide 
Confront the Funding Crisis," a public fo- 
rum to stimulate discussion and debate on 
the current trends and policies of interna- 
tional development agencies, and their 
implications for women's organizing, at 
national, regional and international levels. 
See tlie next Voices Rising, for excerpts 
from presentations. Send us your insights 
and questions so that we can catalyze a 
broader debate and more effective strate- 
gizing on how to front the pressures on 
women's organizing internationally. 



Two special 
Initiatives in 1990: 

♦ In February 14 wonen from our net- 
work (from the West Bank, Egypt, India, 
Thailand, Mexico, Peru, Quebec, Rwanda, 
Tanzania, Mali, Canada and Zimbabwe) 
will take pan in a two-week exchange visit 
to literacy and health programs in Tanzania 
0i^d Mali. The project is being co-spon- 
sored with the Women's Network of the 
African Association for Literacy and Adult 
Education (AALAE). 

♦ In May, the Women's Program, work- 
ing with the Center for Women's Resources 
in the Philippines, will sponsor an Asia re- 
gional 2- week training program for repre- 
sentatives of groups e ngaged in educational/ 
organizing work with women. The aim is to 
share the effective and empowering meth- 
ods and strategies that v. Dmen have devel- 
oped. 



Staff changes in the 
Women's Program 
Toronto office 

Jane Gurr, who h3i> been working with us 
for the past three >earb, has decided to 
move to Ottawa. She'll continue to coordi- 
nate the Africa exchange v isit. Signd Blohm, 
who hai been domg all the Won>wi. s Pro- 
gram design and la>out for ovc* two >ears 
now, will b0 leaving ui> for an eight month 
tnp which will lake her to Nicaragua, die 
Soviet Union and Asia. 

Dena Ham id hai> joined us a^ recep- 
tionist and bookkeeper. Dena's roots are in 



Trinidad; she's recently moved to Toronto 
from England; and is currently working 
with a schooling project in the South Sudan 
and as a community radio journalist for a 
weekly program called "Third Wave". 

That leaves Lynda, S hannonbrooke and 
Dena "wc...;'^ning" the office, since cur- 
rent financial realities make it impossible 
to think about quickly replacing those we're 
losing. Ruth Lara, Linzi Manicom, Katebi 
Kidd, Anibal Viton and David Smith con- 
tinue to help us out on part-time and volun- 
teer bases. 
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" SOCIAL DIMENSIONS pFllTERACY 



UTERACY - A Too! for 
Empowerment of 
Women? 

From her paper presented at the 
Symposium on Women and Literacy: 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, Stockholm, 
June 1989. 



Literacy is one of the first steps in 
a process of enabling women to 
take control over their own lives, 
participate on a more equal basis 
in society, and eventually free them- 
selves from economic exploitation 
and patriarchal oppression. In 
addition to social justice, human 
rights and equality, there are many 
other human, social and economic 
reasons to urge governments and 
organizations to take special ac- 
tions to make literacy education 
for women and girls a priority 
objective during International 
Literacy Year and afterwards. 



Gender Disparities 

Sixty three percent of the world's approxi- 
mately one billion illiterate people is fe- 
male; the official estimate is 561 million 
women (UNESCO 1988). And the propor- 
tion of women illiterates is steadily grow- 
ing. In absolute numbers the greatest in- 
crease in women's illiteracy was in Asia: 
109 million between 1960 and 1985. In 
those same years the number of illiterate 
women in Africa rose by 44 percent, from 
68 to 98 million; the increase among males 
was much smaller. In Latin America the 
increase and difference between women 
and men is negligible. The statistics high- 
light the de facto discrimination against 
women in education. Various forms of pa- 
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tnarchal and economic oppression subordi- 
nate women according to the history and 
culture of each country and region. Influ- 
ences from pre-colonial traditions, as well 
as colonial and post-colonial imperialist 
condiuons all account for the specific situ- 
ation of poor illiterate women today. 

Lack of access to school accounts for 
most adult illiteracy. The traditional sex 
division of roles in the family and in the so- 
ciety exclude most girls from learning liter- 
acy through schooling. When girls enrol in 
schools, education often reinforces their 
subordination. Even if the open discrimina- 
tion practiced uring colonial days is less 
common today, patriarchal ideologies and 
social systems that discriminate against 
women have persisted. Many researchers 
have shown how education systems repro- 
duce not only the social class power struc- 
ture, but also the existing gender differ- 
ences. A truly equal access to formal school- 
ing is still a right that must be pursued, and 
literacy for women needs systematic criti- 
cal research. 



previously monopolized. With the migra- 
tion of men to towns to take up employ- 
ment, women have been left in charge. 
Women in this situation see literacy as an 
instrument for coping with their increased 
responsibilities. Women also want to be 
able to read their husbands' letters and to 
write back without the help of others. 

In South Asia women participate less 
than men in literacy. The hindrances of 
poverty, religious and cultural traditions, 
and the social and political milieu, impose 
a strict enforcement of the economic and 
social subjugation of women. Without there 
being accompanying social change, liter- 
acy does not present a way out of the exist- 
ing subordination of women. Women are 
certainly aware that the common constraints 
on their participation in literacy - lack of 
time, overwork, male resistance - are not 
easily overcome. Successful cases such as 
the Self-Employed Women's Association 
in India show that only when literacy is 
linked to making women aware of the causes 
of their oppression, and at the same time to 
organizing and training them for self-reli- 
ance activities, does it become a strongly 
felt and acted upon economic need. 

But everywhere the multiple traditional 
and new roles of women prevent them from 
regular attendance and efficient learning. 
Women are overburdened -vith domestic 
tasks, cooking and cleaning, childrearing, 
cultivating and subsistence and income- 
earning activities. Just the fact of giving 
birth frequently leaves little time and en- 
ergy for additional projects like literacy. It 
means frequent interruptions to attend to 
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Women's Response to 
Literacy Activities in Different 
Contexts 

Between 70 and 90 percent of enrolled 
literacy learners in many African countries 
are women. But women's dropout rate is 
high and their attendance irregular. Studies 
show that it lakes longer for women than for 
men to become "functionally literate". 
Women's motivation for literacy is partly 
linked to changes in the social roles of men 
and women. Women in many Third Worid 
countries are now active in areas that men 
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SOdlALDIMENSlONS OF LITERACY 



children who are at home and 
when mot'ners bring their 
smallest children to literacy 
classes, their concentrationon 
learning weakened. 

Women lack self-confi- 
dence and are relatively iso- 
lated from liieiate environ- 
xnents. Women learners often 
express their weak confidence 
m learning by blaming ihem- 
i>elves for their learning diffi- 
culties, saying, for example, 
"my head is no good for learn- 
ing" or "I like to study but 
nothing stays in my head." 
While more common among 
women, this attitude incul- 
cated by colonialism is also 
widespread among m ale learn- 
ers. However, many men 
benefit from having more 
contact outside of the rural 
home environment than 
women. Women, on the other 
hand, have little exposure to 
public communication and to 
other languages than their 
mother tongue. Many more 
men than women communi- 
cate in the official language 
due to patriarchal traditions 
of men being the "spokes- 
men" anc* women expected to 
stay siiCnt in public, the 
mobility of men as compared 
to women's homebound iso- 
lation, and the fact that men 
more often than women have 
been to pnmary school for i>ome time dur- 
ing their childhood. Even if women are 
strongly motivated to learn the official na- 
tional language, learning literacy and a 
second language at the same ume consid- 
erably complicates the procci>i> of literacy 
acquisition. Furthermore, the ui>e of new 
literacy skills and hen(.e literacy retention 
lb severely limited by the lack of acce^i> to 
easy reading and wnung materials. Almost 
all printed communication for public use in 
official languages is too complex m struc- 
ture, vocabulary and presentauon for a newly 
literate person. This is very discouraging to 
self-confidence and further efforts to leam. 

Moreover, women are discouraged by 
the attitudes of men, Oiten including the 
male teacher, towards their capacities in 
theclassroom. Husbandsand guardians often 
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forbid women lo take part in hterauy uldsses. 
Men are afraid of the challenge to their 
power position within the family. Suuh 
challenges can lead men to violent reau- 
tions agamst women. Fear of husbands* or 
other males" violent reai^tions against 
women s mdependent autiviues, suuh as 
literauy, prevcnb women from partiuipat 
mg m literauy and/or further U'amia^. This 
IS a very important issue whiuh m^cds more 
attention. 

Teaching methods and attitudes pla> 
an essential *ole in literauy paniwip<** on 
and sustaining pariiLipaiion amung women 
in paniLular. The role of female teauhcis 
for female learners and the quesuon whether 
separate female learning groups entourage 
learning and participation among women 
are important issues. 
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The Role of Political 
Mobilization and 
Community Support 



Although the need to explain 
the relevance of literacy in 
pre-literacy mobilization 
campaigns is essential, it is 
more i mportan t to create a situ- 
auon where the need for liter- 
acy is felt or where the use of 
literacy becomes evident, or 
to selectareasfor literacy where 
such a situation already exists 
in order to ensure sustained 
motivation and participation. 
The insertion of literacy ac- 
tivities into a process of social 
and political reform or other 
development-related efforts 
aiming at solving fell needs, 
encourages participation and 
motivation. In Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, Vietnam, Tanzania, 
Angola, Mozambique and 
Ethiopia, literacy was part of 
a national policy for overcom- 
ing poverty and injustice. Both 
the state and the citizens ex- 
pected literacy to be one of 
many factors which would 
improve social, political and 
economic conditions and help 
develop human and material 
resources. "National commit- 
ment" or "political will" ex- 
pressed through the stale and/ 
or popular movement, incorporating all sec 
tors of the society, and the capacity to 
organize and mobilize the people and other 
resources for literacy, were crucial for high 
levels of participation of women and men 
In such campaigns the teaching methods 
were traditional but the contents have been 
focussed on national issues, including equal 
rights and women'semancipation and equal 
participation in all spheres of society But 
just as in other literacy strategies, the sus- 
taining of literacy among women in par 
tiLular p.ovcs difficult. In the post cam 
paign situation, just like in other contexts, 
women tend to be pushed out at a gradually 
increasing rate along the path through the 
process of literacy and post literary 
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Literacy Linked to 
other "Development" 
Activities 

Many literacy programs today arc 
based on the concept of "funda- 
mental education" that was pro- 
moted by UNESCO and other 
agencies from 1946-1964, and 
adopted to describe a broad field 
of development activities, includ- 
ing non-formal literacy programs. 
This concept. became merged with 
the "community development" 
ideology that stressed that liter- 
acy must be used for some "prac- 
tical" activity in order to produce 
development More selective and 
economic-oriented literacy pro- 
grams draw on the work-oriented 
"functional*' approach, tried outb> UNESCO 
in eleven countries from 1967 to 1972 :o 
find ways of transforming literac> mto in 
effective instrument for economic develop 
ment. 

The meaning of "functionality" was 
limited to improved vocational skills of a 
target group, mostly employed workers, m 
a specific economic activity. In many case:> 
literacy wac "functionalized" in terms of 
industry , mechanized agnculturc, or :>killed 
crafts, virtually excluding any female par 
ticipation. Modem sector development in 
the Third World is heavily weighted to- 
wards men, and literacy, integrated into 
development programs, was ali>o geared to 
men. 

A mere common approach today is 
government-promoted "general literacy" 
programs with fairly diverse objectives. 
They areoften large-scale, "politically cool'* 
programs that provide access to thoi>e who 
want literacy, and where illiteracy is not 
seen as an immediate, major obiyiatle to the 
economy. Women are often an imponani 
target group. The curriculum ib ui>uij!1> 
oriented to subjects that the ^late ii> ^unt 
fortable with healthcare, nuuiuon and 
agriculture. 

,A 

Studiesoftraditional^incohie gen- 
erating" programs find that the> 
are often not generating much 
income and that literacy is seldom 
made a priority. In many state- 




have felt deceived because they 
expected to learn to read, write 
and calculate. 



run, as well as NGO-sponsored 
programs, the philosophy is that 
literacy is not an aim in itself, and 
so iiteracy should be integrated 
into other meaningful activities. 
Literacy and numeracy become 
necessary tools for learning more, 
controlling money and participat- 
ing in community activities. How- 
ever, in this approach literacy in- 
struction often becomes neglected, 
since the participating women are 
expected to be involved in so many 
activities at the same time. Women 
organized in many integrated proj- 
ects neither manage to generate 
income nor to learn literacy skills. 



PrioritCb have to be defined according 
to each context BRAC in Bangladesh, as 
well as maiiV women organization:> in 
India, has concluded that literacy is not a 
pnoniy. It has been discovered there that 
women find literacy inbtructiun meaning 
ful only when projects that actually im- 
prove women's conditions have been going 
on successfully for some years and have 
raised awareness of the accompi nying need 
for literacy. In other cases, for example in 
Latin America, women have been mobil- 
ised and recruited for the purpose of liter 
acy but the lessons in practice have concen 
trated more on awareness and/or knowl 
edge transfer al>out socxal and political 
condiuons and agendas, the participants 



Women's 
Motivation 



Literacy 
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Women literacy learners* 
responses to questions 
about motivation include 
the desire to help children 
to study; more self-reliance 
and control over personal life; 
liberation from isolation and ab- 
solute submission to received au- 
thority; and the wish to be actors 
in society in the same way as 
men. Several experiences, par- 
ticularly in the context of social 
transformation and political 
mobilization for literacy and equality be- 
twecii women and men, show the impor- 
tance for women of coming together to 
discuss common problems through literacy 
participation. 



"Before we could hardly go out. As 
a young girl I was restricted to my 
home during several years. As 
married I had to wear my veil 
when I went out and that was not 
often. Now we have been let free. I 
am starting to get friends."" 

*'We are learning to read and w rite. 
It is flne. But we also get together 
and talk. That is still better.'' 



Conoliidinoi Comments 

Social and politivdi contexts determine how 
and w hen literacy programs arc relev ant for 
women. Illiterate women ofi^.i want to 
become literate, but relatively few manage 
to satisfy this wish because the constraints 
areoverwhclming.Projecis involving women 
probably have a better chance to function 
well if they include a number of women 
with enough education to be able to cope 
with training in leadership, organization, 
management, planning, bookkeeping and 
marketing. Illiterate women ought to have a 
choice of eiJ.v: participating^ fully in proj 
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ect activities or in iiierac) classes until they 
have attained literacy and numeracy skills. 
A rotation scheme would help overcome 
the problems of not generating income, 
literacy or any other tangible results. And a 
process of conscieniization, like that in the 
popular education approach, is also crucir.l. 

Special provisions and program de- 
signs are requir^, such as childcare during 
class time and iiuqnsive periods of instruc- 
tion. The Burkina Faso Ministry of Rural 
Affairs, in an innovativdapproach, recruited 
over 13,000 women officials and members 
of women's groups, cooVeralives, execu- 
tive boards of female revolutionary com- 
mittees as well as villagp midwives, to 
teach literacy in ten national languages in 
470 centres. Literacy instruction took place 
at boarding centres during fd\ir phases of 
twelve days each, with weekly) breaks dur- 
ing which participants could return home to 
their families. The campaign was success- 
ful in spile of problems created by posses- 
sive husbands, negative influences exerted 
by adversaries of female emancipation, as 
well as the exhausting demands of being a 
wife and mother. More than 40 percent of 



theleamerswerenursing mothers,so women 
had to bnng others to look after the children 
brought to the centres. Food rauons were 
often insufficient, but the level of learning 
was considered excellent. 

In spit^ of well-justified warnings that 
traditional welfare approach ts of basic non- 
formal education for women reproduce 
women's subordination rather than empow- 
ering or emancipating them, the impor- 
tance of teaching women survival skills 
related to literacy as well as health and 
nutrition, must not be underestimated. Such 
traiamg provides necessary tools for fur- 
ther empowering activities of awareness- 
raising and participation, as well as for 
struggles for equality and social jusuce. 

Literacy is a necessary tool in this 
process, even if it does not solve fundamen- 
tal development problems. We must pay 
great attention to w*omen*s particular needs 
and constraints in research and action. We 
must promote action research combined 
with the training of researchers, trainers, 
and instructors so that we might better 
understand female learners' specific situ- 
ations. 



Recently literate women on the 
south coast of Kenya explained the 
advantagesof having learnt to read, 
write and calculate by referring to 
their new abilities to sign their 
names, io travel, conlrol money 
transactions, read medical pre- 
scriptions and instructions, and 
their resulting feeling of prliie and 
self-reliance* "Our eyes have been 
opened." (Learners* Panel, Inter- 
nanonalTaskForce on Literacy meet- 
ing, April 1989) 



"With literacy, people don't earn 
more but everything they know is 
in their heads. They can go any- 
where, do anything, ask things, 
enter in* When people don't know 
reading and writing, they are 
afraid." (Interview with Cristina 
Mavale, factory worker in Maputo, 
in Marshall 1988) 
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KHULUMANI 
MAKHOSIKAZI 

WOMEN AND LITERACY 

some South African women speak 



In November 1988 COCAW (Congress 
of South African Writers) held a two-da> 
conference on Women and Writing. They 
invited progressive literacy organizations 
to talk on the topic of Women and Liter- 
acy. To prepare for the conference, the 
English Literacy Project (ELP) ran a 
seriesofworkshopswith a group of women 
learners to explore the relationship of 
literacy and gender. We came to the 
understanding that what affects literacy 
learning has a lot more to do with racial 
and economic factors than gender fac- 
tors. 

What follows is a discussion of these work- 
shops. But before we launch into this dh 
cussion we v/ould like to describe ELP*s 
work within a context of the extent of 
illiteracy in South Africa. 

Literacy in South Africa 

Nine million South Africans are illiterate. 
That is 9 million people over the age of 20 
have had less than five years of formal 
schooling. The racial proportion of this 
number is significant. 

♦ 47% of africans 

♦ 27% of coloured 

♦ 15% ofasiansand 

♦ 2% of whites are classified as illiterate. 

The racial disparity in these figures is 
predictable. They clearly reflect the priori- 
tics of an apartheid education system which 
promo tes wh i te education and neglects black 
education. 



Only 1% of ail illiterate people arc in 
literac> programs. Most of these are run b> 
the state. However, there arc some pro- 
gressive literac> projects in the country 
whose literac> work is part of the struggle 
against apartheid. 

The English Literacy Project 

ELP offers a service to adults who have 
missed out on basi , education. We work 
with tradeumonstoorganizeliterac> classes 
at vanous workplaces. We produce basic 
English leaders, workbooks and a news- 
pajxsr for adults. We beiieve that literacy 
must work towards the empowerment of 
workers, so that the> are informed and 
active in the democratic movcnient. 

Since we do our work 
in a context of active feed- 
back and interchange be- 
tween ELP and learners 
and since our learners are 
mostjy unionized workers, 
they have had a deeply 
politicising effect on our 
materials. 

When ELP started off 
in 1983 our focus was on 
teaching English, reading 
and writing. We produced 
ESL workbooks and 
teacher training in South 
African images and con- 
lent, but based on the Brit- 
ish model of functional, 
skill-based English language learning. In 
1986 we initialed a learners* committee 
with reps from each class. 

It soon emerged that learners wanted 
more th^. Enghsh. The> asked for general 
education, including current affairs, pohu- 
cal topics and numerac>. So we started 
wrilingarticles which provided people with 
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information todiscussa variety of social and 
political issues of concern to them. Classes 
spent hours reading about and discussing the 
new Labour Law, wage increases, skin light- 
ening creams, the history of the struggle, the 
Slate of emcrgency-ihe topics are endless. 
Discussions happen in people's own lan- 
guage or in broken English-the learning of 
English and literacy has been incorporated 
into understanding and challenging the 
changes that are happening in our society. 

Exploring Literacy and 
Gender 

Over the years, ELP staff often said it would 
be important to talk about women's issues in 
our classes. Occasionall> a discussion on 
men/women relations would erupt in a class, 
but we never had the focus or energy to take 
it further. So we look it as a stimulus lo 
action when COSAW invited ELP to pres- 
ent a paper on women and literacy. 

ELP chose to workshop a play with a 
/»roup of women learners who would per- 
form at the conference. We did not want to 
"speak" on behalf of our learners. We iliought 
that the learner? in performance would "voice'* 
the issues around their experience as women 
attending literac> classes. 

We invited all ELP women learners to a 
Saturda> workshop. Most of the women 
who came were 
from one 
workplace--a 
chicken factory 
where they are 
employed as un- 
skilled labourers. 
At die end of the 
first workshop 
there had been a 
lotofdiscussionbut 
no play and the 
group agreed to 
meet again to pre- 
pare llie presenta- 
tion for COSAW. 

Attendance at 
the workshops fluc- 
tuated, generally decreasing. We remained 
optimistic that we could puh' off a play. Yet 
at the final workshop, wheii the learners 
were to transform talking into performance, 
the ELP staff outnumbered the learners. So 
we changed plans and presented a paper to 
the conference on what we had learned from 
the women learners. 
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What follows is a dcscripiion of the 
process ELP staff and learners went through 
to explore the theme of women and literacy 
and our analysis of the outcomes of the 
workshops. 

The first pan of the workshop dealt with 
women's attitudes to themselves and to 
m' ^n. Asan icebreaker we discussed whether, 
if /e had a choice, we would c'loose to be 
mei. or women? 

Two thirds of the women "chose" to be 
women. They saw themselves as suong and 
competent and responsible, particularly in 
the role of mother and breadwinner. 

A third of the women said no, actually, 
they'd rather be men. They said that men 
care only for themselves, keep their pay 
packets to themselves and drink at the 
shebeen. The women wanted the irrespon- 
sibility that men can indulge in. 

Later the learners agreed that although 
women work more than men and shoulder 
more responsibility, generally in diis soci- 
ety, men had more power. 

The next step in the workshop was to look 
at the factors which affect literacy Icaming. 

The women had a vanety of reasons for 
attending classes. There were functional 
goals: Icam to help children with home- 
work, read diitctions to get to mecungs, 
operate bank mcchines, fill-in forms. There 
were personal goals, do things for myself, 
speak to managers at work and speak up for 
myself. There was economic necessity; 
educated people can get better jobs and 
better wages. And there were overall poliu- 
cal aims, we want to understand things bet- 
ter. 

The women's molivauon to learn was 
very sux)ng. When asked what helped them 
in their Icaming, they responded: 

♦ We are determined. 

♦ We want to overcome our oppression. 

♦ There will be less chance to be inumi- 
dated. 

♦ We want to Icam things that only men 
used to Icam. 

And they all agreed with one learner 
who said: 

In the past a woman got married and 
she had few worries because her husband 
looked after her and her children. But to- 
day, tilings are different Today, women 
have to look after their children and after 
their husbands. And lo do that, women need 
a good job m order to make money. And 
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therefore women need a good educauon. 

The Obstacles 

But the obstacles they needed to overcome 
in their search for knowledge were formi- 
dable. We categorised these obstacles into 
three main factors: 

First, pohitcal and economic. Some of 
the statements that the women made were. 

♦ The govemment oppresses us blacks be- 
cause they need people to do the dirty work. 

♦ The govemment and management are not 
interested in education for adults like us. 

♦ The govemment does not build enough 
schools for black school children. 

♦ I worry in class because we have no 
money. 

♦ I must do oveaime work. 

So the learners put blame (and quite 
nghtly so) on the governments deliberate 
strategy of educational under-provision for 
black adults and children. 

Second, organtzanonal and penonaL 
Women mentioned: 

♦ There is no time off from work to attend 
classes. 

♦ There's no transport after class. 

♦ I miss classes b<xause of many funeraU. 

♦ Other workers laugh at me when I go to 
class. 

♦ My children laugh at me because I am 4O0 
old to leam. 

♦ The lessons are not interesting for me. 

12 



♦ Learning is difficult because I don't 
have enough educauon. 

The learners agreed that all these fac- 
tors affected both men and women. How- 
ever they argued that attending classes was 
more difficult for women than men. 

Then gender factors, Herc the 
women made three main points: 

♦ Too much work lo do at home- too 
much cooking, cleaning, looking after chil- 
dren and doing everything. 

♦ Husbands who get cross when supper is 
late, or are jealous and don't want their 
wives to attend literacy classes if they 
themselves are ill'^crate, or who think that 
their wives are seeing other men instead of 
attending class. 

♦ Falling pregnant and looking after small 
children. 

We looked at the problems specifically af- 
fecting women, and discussed ways of 
dealing with them. It was these very prob- 
lems and possible solutions that we had 
wanted to develop into drama. But this line 
of thinking didn't get us very far. The 
women demanded work-time off for learn- 
ing. But other than ih:it, they spoke about 
doing more housework on the weekends or 
cooking the day before so that they had 
time for classes. Not once did any learner 
sugges'. that their husbands help around the 
house or cook or look after sick 'Jhildren. 
Ironically, the "solutions" p'-^scnied by 
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the women required them doing even more 
work. 

What did we ai ELP learn? 

We learned that learners are far more con- 
scientised around issues of race and class 
than around gender. 

The sorts of things that women talked 
about in relation to tlieir learning had more 
to do with living in South Africa, than about 
being women per sc. Racial discriminat.on 
and poverty are more immediate daily 
experiences of injustice than sexual ine- 
qualiues. 

We learned that gender roles are clearly 
defined and unchallenged. 

The issue which affected only women 
and not men was domestic work. This re- 
slricied 'heir time commitments to literacy 
classes. The women's "solution" to make 
ume to attend the classes, ironically meant 
extra work in the home. They did not con- 
sider including men indomestic vurk. Gender 
roles were perceived to be a "given" and 
part of the "natural order" of things. Thus 
domestic burdens and the double load that 
women endure-of work at the work place 
and work at home-go unchallenged. 
We learned that our entry point into gender 
issues should have been around immediate, 
concrete concerns. 

These could be issues that have already 
been mentioned in classes: lobola payments, 
contraception, child care or sexual harass- 
ment Through discussion around theseissues, 
learners could overcome the iradiuc.nal 
problem of women seeing their expenence 
as purely personal and from there develop 
an analysis of gender and the different 
power relation*, between men and women. 
Then maybe women would feel they had a 
right to challenge men's lack of domestic 
assistance or men's attitudes to their ';»aend- 
ing class. 

"Women and Learning" was too ab- 
stract It was a typicai case of us imposing 
an issue rather than responding to what 
organically axises from the classes. The 
question now for us is whether initiating 
discussion around gender in order to de- 
velop a feminist analysis of learner's lives 
when the issues haven't emerged from the 
learners themselves is a leftist form of po- 
litical propaganda or cultural imposiuon? 
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The worksh'^ps confirmed 
for us that women's issues are tangential 
10 literacy classes. People come to literacy 
for functional, coping skills as well as for 
political information. Certainly women's 
issues come into that, but tliey are unlikely 
10 be central. 

ELP also realized that we don't yet 
have clarity on how to focus discussion of 
women's issues in literacy classes. Yes, 
there is FEDTRAW (Federation of South 
African Women) and there are strong 
women's voices in COS ATU (Congress of 
South African Trade Unions), What ELP 
needs to do is take the discussions that are 
happening in those organizations and link 
with the needs of literacy learners. Only 
then can we create materials at a basic 
English level that would provide informa- 
tion and a starting point for women's issues, 

Wc are part of a society that is caught 
up in national and economic liberation as 
the highest priorities. Women's issues will 
only become important in literacy classes 
once they have become important in the 
national arena of political organizations 
and unions, 

English Literacy Project (ELP) 
314 Dunvjell House, 35 Jorissen Street, 
Braanfontein 2017, Johannesburg 
South Africa 
Telephone 3392864 
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TOMORROW WILL BE 
DIFFERENT: A Literacy 
Course for Women 

An experience from Santiago, Chile 



Tomorrow Will Be Different is a gift for 
Spanish-speaking women, who struggle 
endlessly all over the world to raise the 
level of women's literacy. It is a manual 
for women's empowerment by women 
and as such it is one more force for the 
women's global movement, that wants 
urgently to rebuild this planet before it is 
destroyed by the patrii^rchs. 

This is a work that broadens hori- 
zons and shatters the barriers to women's 
literacy and education, questioning, ana- 
lyzing and reflecting on the society, from 
a women's perspective. It offers alterna- 
tive ways, which can be created by women 
to improve their lives and transform a 
future for all the people, at the same time 
that they learn to read and write. Its 
precise methodology and clear instruc- 
tions makes this book an invaluable tool 
for women popular educatOi\s. 

In the International Literacy Year, 
this book gives us a seed to grow in the 
field of alternative education and of 
women's literary by women. 
(from the Prologue, by Carolyu Lehman) 

This manual is the product of a growing 
understanding of the meaning of being a 
woman in a patriarchal woild. We have 
lived for years nea*- the women in the margi- 
nalized areas of Santiago; their life has 
taught us, even more clearly, ihe nature of 
domination and the true courage to con- 
front iL With tliem, we have fell the effects 
of marginalizaiion; with them we liave 
experienced the helplessness and fear in the 
face of institutionalized violence; we have 
cried with the'n when they told us of their 
honor of being raped or battered, and we 
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have struggled with them to be treated with 
dignity. 

In a society that allows and promotes 
such oppression of women, the illiterate 
women is the one who is more oppressed. 
For that reason we decided to develop this 
literacy program, which contains a con- 
sciousness raising process that will help 
women to reflect Oii their reality, to de- 
velop a critical conscience and to take a 
more active role in the transformation of 
society. 

The motivation to make this literacy 
courseoriginatedin 1986 whensome women 
participating in Casa Sofia's (a centre for 
pobladoras - women in the marginalizeJ 
areas) groups did not know to read and 
write. They told us how embarrassed and 
isolated they felt bxause they could not 
fully participate in the groups and other 
activities. It was a particular oppression, 
among other oppressions. They asked us to 
teach them. 

We wanted to respond to their request 
but not with just any literacy program, but 
with one made from a women's perspec- 
tive. We found one partially developed by 
two Chilean women. Based on what they 
had done we developed a methodology. 

In August 1986, eleven women began 
the program, their courage moved us as did 
their persistence, desire and efforts. Their 
stories are similar to those of many, many 
oppressed and marginalized women, liv- 
ing in a counuy tormented by 14 years of 
military dictatorship, where the effects of 
unemployment, hunger, illness, persecu- 
tion, threats and deathsdoubly affect women 
living in poverty. 

They came embarrassed for not being 
able to read at their age and with the fear of 
maybe not being able to learn. They were 
between 26 and 56 years of age. No one 
had more than three years of school; many 
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had never used a pencil. Some had been 
victims of abuse in their childhood; one of 
them was ceaf as a result of a beating suf- 
fered from her partner, another one lived 
with her alcoholic step-father, others had 
been humiliated by their teachers and some 
had been pulled out of school, or simply 
never went to school in order to care for their 
younger siblings or work. All these conuib- 
uted to a great sense of insecurity, as well as 
the daily concerns for surviving, the diffi- 
culties of being able to study at home, the 
situation in the counuy, which were ob- 
stacles difficult to overcome. 

In spite of so many barriers, they grew 
as women, they acquired new perspectives 
and they advanced in their ability to read 
and write. There was a rich exchange that 
boosted the development of a critical con- 
sciousness, llie generative words in the 
methodology were taken from the reality 
and experience of the Chilean women. 

We lived exceptional moments. There 
were disappointments and successes, cries 
and laughs. We did relaxation exercises to 
reduce stress. We shared personal stories 
and we grew in our love, appreciation and 
friendship to each other. One very cold 
morning a woman arrived with bread she 
had cooked herself, and without saying 
anything, she cut it and gave us each a piece. 
Bread and roses ... 

Nine of the eleven women completed 
the four months receiving a certificate in a 
ceremony. Three of them kept meeting during 
1987, once a week to work on reading units. 

After evaluating the pilot program used 
in 1986, we saw the need of promoting 
literacy amongst more pobladoras and of 
muliiplying groups and locations. In 1987 
we decided to create a new program. The 
methodology is based on Paulo Freire's and 
it is detailed enough to allow its use by 
women willing to work in the literacy field. 

We have chosen to create the program 
for women and from their perspective be- 
cause women are, amongst the poor and 
oppressed, the most abandoned, oppressed 
and isolated. We hope that, if this work 
multiplies, for many women and for the 
whole world 'omorrow will be different. 
(from the Introducnon) 

The manual details 1 7 lessons around themes 
and generatives words. Tomorrow will be 
Different is available by writing Monica 
Hingston, Correo Central Casilla 52414, 
Santiago Chile, 
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KEEPING THE CIRCLE 
STRONG 

Native Women's Resource Centre, 
Toronto, Canada 




Over the last few years Native women in 
Canada have increased their organizing 
strength and visibility in both the Native 
and women's movement* They've fought 
as part of these movements as well as 
confronted thediscrimination and silenc- 
ing they continue to face within them* 
Women in cities and Native communities 
in every province across the country have 
worked to support struggles for self-de- 
termination, they have been at the fore- 
front of battles for improved housing and 
health care, to stop '^kidnapping" by state 
officials of Native children from their 
home communities and against continu-* 
ing police harassment. Native women 
have taken difficult stands against vio- 
lence, even where this might threaten to 
"divide"; they have also challenged the 
women's movement to address its racism 
and exclusion of Native women. 

TheNativeWomen's Resource Centre 
is unique, the only one of its kind in 
Canada geared to the special needs and 
concerns of Native Women in Toronto* 
Lynda Yanz talked with two workers 
from the literacy program about the 
Centre* 

Carrie Tabobondung: I come from a re- 
serve called Parry Island, and after I fin- 
ished high sr\oo\ I went 10 the University of 
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Regina to the Saskatchewan Indian Feder- 
ated College to start rny Indian social work 
degree. After a year, I went back to the 
reserve and then came here to look for a 
job. When I fu-st started the job I didn't 
really know much about literacy. I knew 
the problem was there, but I didn't know 
what to do. I've gradually found out, but 
am still learning a lot. 

Donna Marshall: I worked at the Depan- 
mentof Indian Affairs, so needless to say I 
soon needed a different job. It was really 
hard at first Came had just started too. 
But once you get gomg, and keep your ears 
open you start to grasp. Then when I 
started reading Uie stuff it was like, no 
kiddmg, as if we didn't know this before. 

Lynda Yanz: What do you do here at the 
Centre? 



Carrie: The Native Women's Resource 
Centre provides short term, emergency serv- 
ices as well as longer term support. Services 
include assistance with welfare, housing, 
employment, literacy, referral, job search, 
day care, food, clothing, household items 
and Support of women who are being abused. 
Many of the women who use the Centre are 
in transition, either from n^serve to city or 
from city to city. We also organize other 
activities such as the women's circle which 
is a monthly support group and weekly 
Alcoholics Anonymous meetings. Thefamily 
worker provides one-to-one counselling. 

Donna: Housing is abigproblem in Toronto. 
And when you look at where we live within 
the city, it's mosdy in areas where there are 
low rental housing projects. Native people 
move around a lot and housing's always a 
problem, made worse by the high cost of 
living in Toronto. So at the Centre we try to 
help. We also have a food bank. We give 
out food when people come by, to help tide 
them over and loan out bus tokens so people 
can get around. 

Those are the people our literacy pro- 
gram wants to reach. A lot of our learners 
last year came from Pedoban Lodge, a Na- 
tive alcohol treatment centre. So many of 
our learners were from there we ended up 
getting involved in a lot of different activi- 
ties and issues. 




I 
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Lynda: Why a Native women's resource 
centre? 

Donna: A lot of the Native organizations 
focus on "families" which includes women 
naturally, but what happens is that they are 
organized by men. You have lots of situ- 
ations where there arc no women on the 
boards. How can they address a woman's 
needs without any women? Thai's pan of 



The NWRC is based on our 
belief in the trr'lilional 
teachings of the Eiders. 
We believe these teachings 
are essential to the 
continued survival of 
Indigenous people. 

We also believe in the ability 
of Native Women to Initiate, 
Manage and Provide 
our own service. 

We now believe ail Native 
Women have unique qualities 
and knowledge to share with 

Others based on individual 
experiences. 



the problem. The other really obvious 
problem is the society we live in: it's a 
white middle-class society. Native women 
come from a differeni history and culture 
and the result is that we really get the short 
end of the stick. Not only do we have to 
deal with sexist discrimination but also 
racism. Being a Native woman myself I've 
fell . . . I've come to a lot of dead ends in my 
life. So why a Native women's resource 
centre? Maybe because it's important just 
to be letting Native women know thatihey 're 
not the only ones out there. They're not the 
only ones. There is a collective of women 
they can count on, and through that more 
and more Native women's issues are being 
voiced. 

Carrie: The Centre got started by a group 
of Native women who got together to dis- 
cuss their concerns about the quality and 
use of services already being provided in 
Toronto. The problem was that there was 



nothing specifically for Native women. The 
Centre opened months later in October 1985. 

Donna: Now there's a lot more women 
usmg the Centre and our program is geiung 
belter known which means there's more 
demand. Bui we continue to have a problem 
with money and staff. Wc have no core 
funding. When you have such a high turn- 
over of staff i I creates stress for the rest of the 
staff who are left, and probably most for the 
administrator. There is such a high turn- 
over of staff and board. To me that's really 
tragic. There's no foundation. 

Carrie: I think a lot of the turnover is 
because of the differeni government pro- 
grams we're forced to hire people on. 

Donna: It's oppressive lo have someone 
working under those programs and know 
that she's not going to be working for thai 
long, that the program's going to end and 
she's going to go right back to where she 
was. We have two workers on a provincial 
government program. What happens to them 
when the lime's up? Where do we gel 
money to keep them on? 

Lynda. What about the Literacy Program? 

Carrie: The program 
started in 1987 because 
the Board saw literacy 
as an educational tool 
for Native women. 
Education is one specific 
need that we found was 
apparent in the Native 
community. Many 
people may already 
know how to read and 
write but it's important 
to extend those skills, 
and build self-esteem. 

Donna: This past year 
we've had about 35 learn- 
ers. Someof them have 
finished, have reached 
their goals; others have- 
n't I wouldn't say it 
was half and half, maybe a quarter didn't 
reach the goals that they set out. 

Carrie: The program is learner centered, 
based on the learner's needs and interests. A 
learner coming into the program is matched 
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with a volunteer tutor. We coordinate their 
first meeting and make sure everything is 
going smooth in the match. Tutors report 
back monthly to the coordinator on how 
things are going. Sometimes it doesn't 
work, so we try to get another tutor for the 
learner. It happens sometimes; every- 
thing's not perfect. 

Lynda. What training do tutors get? 

Carrie: We haven't done much training in 
this last year because we still had enough 
trained tutors. We're planning to have a 
training session for all the tutors. It will 
cover the basics of assessing learners, tips 
on how to teach, ideas about activities. 
And we teach them about the leamers- 
what to expect, like low self-esteem and 
how they might feel about themselves. We 
also talk about the Native culture, how 
important it is. We want them to under- 
stand that the way Native people learn is 
different from non-Natives. 

At this point a lot of our tutors are non- 
Native, so in the tutor training we talk 
about Native culture, and the education 
system-how it started and how Native 
people got involved, how they were forced 
into the residential system and the effect 
that has had on us. 
[Native children were 
systematically sepa- 
rated from their fami- 
lies and home commu- 
nities to attend federal 
government residential 
schoolsoften thousands 
of miles away from 
home.] We stress that 
tutors need to be able 
to understand where 
we're coming from. 

Donna: We try to 
broaden their horizon 
and make the tutors 
< aware of the way we 
I feel. It's like we're 
o* the start of a clean-up 
I generation. It's really 
hard. We're not going 
to accomplish all that we want our literacy 
program to do, but we're hoping to start 
something. We're talking generations of 
work here, because there have been gen- 
erations of a plight that has been oppress- 
ing our people. 
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Plus you're dealing with a lot of angry 
and frustrated people. And that hinders 
their learning capabilities. Sometimes they're 
not willing to keep going. You've go: to 
look at it from a holistic point of view. 
We're not just looking at the difference be- 
tween the way Native and white children 
are educated. We're about changing the 
education system altogether, changing the 
whole approach to learning and teaching. 
And we think everyone has a lot to learn 
from what we're doing. 

In the education system you are taught 
do's and don 'is and shoulds. You don't 
experience things, you're taught based on 
somebody else's opinion. So it can be that 
opinion is forced on you, and it can become 
confusing as you go from teacher to teacher, 
from grade to grade. In the older days 
Native people basically taught their chil- 
dren through experience and they wouldn't 
have to ask "why", you wouldn't have to 
explain "because". Instead you learn about 
how it is in the experience. 

For example, when I was younger I had 
problems with reading. Now I'm a good 
reader but I didn't get good marks and I 
couldn't understand that I think that was 
due to my shyness, and it showed when I 
had to read aloud in class, which is how 
your reading marks are set. So I got penal- 
ized. That's not really fair. 

Carrie: The business of having report 
cards and being evaluated by white people 
. . . that's how Native people start to feel in- 
ferior to the teachers, like they're not on the 
same level, the teachers are up there and 
you're down here. We were never taught 
that way to begin with; we were always 
taught by living and seeing rather than 
memorizing. 

Donna: We feel like we've been robbed by 
the education system Besides how we're 
treated there is the fact that you don't learn 
about Native people. And in history all you 
learn is the textbook "Indian." We mas- 
sacred; they conquered. I hated going to 
my history classes. I still don*t have any use 
for history that is not written by our people. 
It is still based on an attitude of a different 
race and colour, an attitude of superiority. 
Our children still go to school and read 
about drunken Indians. There's nothing 
about Native lives and cultures. 

Lynda. The scope of the Program seenu. a 
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lot broader than literacy" as simply read- 
ing and writing. 

Carrie. Itvtiriessomuch. Learners are 
at different levels. You can have a basic 
learner that has only Dad Grade 5, and then 
you get other people m ihe program who are 
older and have finished h/gh school or Grade 
10. They may have kept a lot of those skills 
yet want to improve on ihem. Besides the 
formal stuff, we also do the in-staff work, 
proof-reading leuers and reports. Some of 
the staff also need to improve on their 
wriung and speaking skills. We can pro- 
vide workshops to help improve on this. 

In the future we're hoping to do more 
group work wi!h the learners. We're look- 
ing into mother-tongue literacy in Ojibwa> 
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or Cree although you find a lot of Iroquis 
and Mohawk as well from Chaanganaway 
and Six Nations reserves which are quite 
close. Toronto is the gathering place of a 
lot of different Native nations. 

Donna. The problem is that the Ministry, 
where we get our funds from, doesn't rec- 
ognize Native languages as legitimate sec- 
ond or first languages. It's just English and 
French. So we wouldn't be able to get funds 
for this. We're trying to find other funding 
sources but are planning to just start it 
anyway. You can't wait around for the 
government to recognize Native languages 
as legitimate for literacy. 

We also feel it's important to have a 
program that allows people to learn about 
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what's going on in the world. We've started 
a small library where a lot of the materials 
are by Native people. Tve just started lo set 
up a filing system where we've set up files 
on "world " "First Nations*' and "women's" 
issues, things like that. People want to find 
out what's really happening; they want to 
be educated, not in a fantasy way, but in 
temis of reality. I know myself that's where 
I'd want to start. 

Carrie: We're also trying to develop our 
own curriculum for our learners and for 
learners in other programs. The Ontario 
Native Literacy Coalition is an umbrella 
organization for all the Ontario Native 
Programs and a lot of their concerns are 
dealing with curriculum and educating the 
public on Native literacy issues. 

Do^^ns: I'd like to see our literacy program 
as a kind of model for white learners as 
well. Where they would say "oh, we like 
this way of learning." We're trying to 
change the education system altogether, to 
change the whole approach to learning and 
teaching. We think everyone has a lot to 
learn from what we're doing. 

Carrie: And hopefully other people will 
use our approach. 



Donna: 
proach. 



But recognize it as a Native ap- 
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I Walk in the History of my People 



by Chrystos* 

There are women locked in my joints 
for refusing to speak to the police 
My red blood full of those 
arrested in fl'^ht shot 
My tendons stretched brittle with anger 
do not look like white roots of peace 

In my marrow are hungry faces 
who live on land the whites don't want 
In my marrow women who walk 5 miles e /ery day for water 
In my marrow the swollen hands of my people who are not allowed 

to hunt 
to move 
to be 

In the scars of my knees you can see 
children torn from their families 
bludgeoned into government schools 
You can see through the pins in my bones 
that we are prisoners of a long war 
My knee is so badly wounded no one will look at it 
The pus of the past oozes from every pore 
This infection has gone on for at least 300 years 
Our sacred beliefs have been made into pencils 
names of cities gas stations 
My knee is wounded so badly that I limp constantly 
Anger is my crutch I hold myself upright with it 
My knee is wounded 
see 

How I Am Still Walking 



(from Noi Vanishing published by Press Gang, Vancouver, 1988) 
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On the Training of Tutors 
for Women's Literacy: 

A Woman's Experience with Women in 
Greece 



^1 have worked in Greece as a tutor in 
the program for illiterate women who 
lived in a depressed urban area of Athens. 
Within the framework of this program I 
have developed experimental teaching 
material. I am sending you an aiUcle 
about thk "Experience with the hope that 
it may be useful to others.'' 



For the implementation of an aduli literacy 
program undertaken in 1984 by the Gen- 
eral Secretarial for Popular Education there 
were two basic requirements: the develop- 
ment of suitable teaching material, and the 
mstruction of tutors in matters relaung to 
educational theory and teaching methods. 

Within the framework of tliis program 
1 undenook the development of experi- 
mental teaching material for use with adult 
illiterate women, while working as a tutor 
in a class of illiterate women that func- 
tioned in a depressed urban area of Athens 
for one school year. The development of 
the teaching material was based on the 
study of the educational theory and leech- 
ing mediod of Paulo Freire, and on leach- 
ing in the literacy class. 

I believe that this combinauon of the- 
ory and practical classroom experience 
constitutes the correct method for the pro- 
duction of teaching materials for adult illit- 
eracy. A fundamental component of the 
training must be the analysis of the method 
used in the production of teaching maten- 
als so that the tutor is able to adapt the 
available material or produce new material 
according to the needs and inteiests of the 
illiterate women. 



by Danae Vaikoosi 



Training Ti tors for Women's 
Literacy 

In May 1986, about eighty educators, most 
of them school teachers, took part in four 
five-day seminars arranged by the General 
Secretariat of Popular Education. During 
these seminars photocopies of the teaching 
material were distributed and discussed with 
the tutors along with other mauers relating 
to the teaching of literacy. 

The problems that arose for tutors dur- 
ing these training seminars were: 

(a) The majority of the school-teachers 
lakingpart thought that primary school books 
were most suitable for women illiterates, 
believing at the same time that literacy is 
simply the mechanical acquisition of the 
ability toread and write. They 

also believed that discussion 
with the learners in an adult 
literacy class, was a waste of 
time; they ignored the fact 
that through the discussions 
they would be able to pin- 
point the needs of the learn- 
ers, to culUvate the capacity 
oflheleamersioexpressthem- 
selves, to find starling-points 
for the lessons, to develop 
their own teaching material, and to create a 
pleasant and familiar environment during 
the lessons. 

(b) The view that there should be differ- 
ent leaching material adapted to different 
groups' needs and interests was not easily 
understood or accepted. Extensive discus- 
sion of the need to modify the teaching 
material to suit the needs and interests of a 
given literacy class and to connect it to 
current affairs also proved necessary. Not 
all the participants were convinced of it. 

(c) Participants asked many questions 
of this sort: "How many times a week will 



the class be held?", "How much material 
should be covered?", "Will the material be 
repeated?" and so on. It was evident that 
their experience of school-teaching made 
them want a detailed program which would 
iay down exactly what was to be taught and 
the dme limits within which it should be 
covered. 

(d) The majority of the teachers were 
ignorant of teaching and educational meth- 
ods appropriate to adults. Many of the 
participants clung to schoolteaching meth- 
ods which are suitable only for primary 
school children. 

(e) Many of the teachers failed to ap- 
preciate the significance of some of the 
special problems that one often meets in an 
adult literacy class, for example: 

♦ each of the students in a literacy class 
is at a different level, depending on what 
kind of work he or she does, what interests 
he or she has and how many attempts he or 
she has made alone to learn to read and 
write. For the tutor this means that leach- 
ing must be carried out on an individual 
basis. 

♦ the illiterate usually Mave liule self- 
confidence regarding their ability to learn 
10 read and write. They need constant en- 
couragement from the tutor who must stress 
their capacity to do a whole range of odier 
things successfully. 

♦ those who auend a 
literacy class have every- 
day obligations and respon- 
sibilities and come, conse- 
quently, tc *he lesson after 
a tiring day. It is natural 
therefore for their perform- 
ance to be somewhat re- 
duced and for them to want 
the lesson to be lively, in- 
leresdng and pleasant, to 
relate to their needs and to 
give them some immediate sense of satis- 
faction, such as dirough learning to write 
their address or to read an advertisement in 
a newspaper. It was necessary, dien, to 
keep pointing out die need for a positive 
"atmosphere"' to exist during die course of 
literacy classes. 

My second experience of training tu- 
tors of women's literacy was connected 
widi my work in die educational program 
of a non-state agency, KEMEA (Centre for 
Study and Self-Education). 

KEMEA organised a one-year training 
program. The participants included unem- 
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ployed youths and graduates under twenty- 
five years of age. On completion of their 
course, one group of participants was to 
woik in various special environments such 
as prisons, psychiatric clinics or - in col- 
laboration wit*^ youth centres and women's 
organizations • in literacy classes for young 
people and women. 

Before their training in women's liter- 
acy, the group of participants had attended 
seminarsonsociology and education. During 
the training period the problems I men- 
tioned earlier relating to the reproduction 
of school practices did not arise, there were 
no teachers among the participants. On the 
contrary, starting with their own memories 
of school, the participants recognised and 
accepted the need for a different educa- 
tional process in adult literacy classes both 



with regard to leaching methods and teach- 
int; material. What appeared to be the basic 
problem was the excessive weight they 
attached to the significance of a dialogue 
during the course of the lesson - which 
turned into a fetish and a touch-stone for 
every problem - at the expense of teaching 
and the necessary teaching techniques. 

They became absorbed in theoretical 
inquiries and issues and were often uninter- 
e:,ted in teaching methods, which of course 
are essential for the teaching of reading and 
writing. In contrast with the schoolteacher 
trainees, with wnom th;re was the danger 
of their turning literacy into an arid tech- 
nique, the trainees with no teaching experi- 
ence were in danger of gettmg lost m end- 
less discussions. 



Some propobals 



On the basis of my experience in training 
tutors I am submitting for discussion these 
proposals: 

Ta) The training of tutors must combine 
theoretical knowledge and teaching prac- 
tice. 

(b) The education experiences and in- 
terests of the trainees must be taken into 
consideration as well as the particular prob- 
lems which arise on each occasion. 

(c) The participant trainees must be 
made sensitive to the special problems faced 
by the illiterate women. 

(d) The irainir^ of tutors must ta!.c 
place in an atmosphere comparable to the 
atttiOsphere that they, as tutors, will have to 
create in the literacy classes. 



EXCUSE ME . . . 

BUT YOUR VOICE IS RISING! 

(a request for contributions) 

Voices Rising is published twice, soon to be three times per year (January, June, 
October) in English, French and Spanish. We welcome and need your contributions. 
Why not think about sending us: 

^ Informally written profiles (500 to 750 words) of your organization or work, 
including your constituencies, approach, difficulties you confront, successes, lessons 
learned, broader social and political context or any other relevant information. 

% Articles (1000 to 2000 words) that detail and analyze issues or themes in women's 
education work - theoretical reflections on the practical. 




^ Materials your organization has published, or materials you have found interest- 
ing and useful in your work for annotation or review. These can be English, Fr ch or 
Spanish books, magazines, reports, or bibliographies. 

^ Reviews (500 to l(X)Owords)ofpublications you've found useful. (Orletusknow 
if we can call on you to write a review for an upcoming issue.) 

^ Letters briefly telling us what you are up to, what you might need from oUiers in 
the network, criticisms, quesaons, disagreements, new ideas. Informally written, of 
course. 

^ Announcements and Calls to Action 

If you want more detail or would like to explore an idea for an article please write to 
us attention Voices Rising. Deadlines for the next issues arc April and August 1990. 
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EXPANDING THE 
"GENERAIIVE WORD 
PROCESS: Women s 
Iron Will. Haiti 



55 



This article waspr eviously p ublis hed u nder 
the title 'Women's Literacy project in 
Haiti" in Adult Education and Develop- 
ment 31, 1988:25-34, a half- yearly jour- 
nal published by the German Adult 
Education Association. The a^icle is a 
shortened version of ^he original, which 
is in German. Anyone Interested in more 
background information or a copy of the 
article, write to Beate at her address 
below. 



T\iC literacy project in Haiti was carried out 
over a period of two years (1986- 1988) with 
three groups (rural and urban), each with 
approximately 15 participants. The project 
was conceived and carried out by a group of 
tcn Haitian women. While the preparation 
was carried out by one group without any 
financial assistance, the execution and 
evaluation (14 months) was financed by a 
Dutch organization that has supported vari- 
ous projects in Haiti. Beate Schmidt was 
coordinator and educational ;idvisor. 
Aims of the project were: 

1) To provide reading, writing and aritb 
meti^al material related 'o the everyday life 
and the specific problems of the women 
participating. 

2) To give women the opportunity to get to 
know each other, to discuss their problems, 
to organize themselves and to plan long- 
term joint activities. 

3) To support women interested in planning 
suitable income-yielding activities through 



by Beate Schmidt 



the establishment of a fund from which 
revolving credit at low interest could be 
made available. 

Selection of the target 
groups 

Three target groups were planned for par- 
ticipation in the project in order to collect 
sufficient data to facilitate a comparison 
between the groups. At the start of the 
project there were two groups in Pon-au- 
Prince and one group in the country, about 
five hours drive away. All groups arose 
through personal contact; the women were 
eager to leam to read and write, so that no 
motivation work was necessary. A further, 
significant selection criterion was the more 
or less homogenous structure of the gr >up 
in relation to their economic activities. 
This meant that eventual joint activities 
would be easier. 

The women in one group were market 
women who sold mainly food items. None 
of them had an in^ jme exceeding USS30 a 
month. The women in the second group 
were, with one exception, unemployed. 
All had attended school for one year but 
had left because their parents were no 
longer able to pay the fees. Motivation for 
participation in a literacy course varied. 
One frequently mentioned reason was not 
having to be ashamed any more at not 
being able to read and thus b^^ing taken for 
ignorant. 

Outline of a provisional 
learning program 

The literacy program was directed, as far 
as possible, at the interests of the parlici* 
pants. The following steps were taken in 



the initial meetings with the women, ques- 
tions regarding organization were clarified 
and the project introduced. The tutors took 
down an exact account of the women's situ- 
ation in order to gain ii^'^ight into their prob- 
lems. These general discussions on their 
situation as women were recorded, evalu- 
ated according to linguistic criteria and clas- 
sified thematically. Apart from this, the 
women were given a preliminary test to 
determine their reading and writing abili- 
ties. In these classes an initial introduction 
to reading and writing vowels took place. 
The actual program was t.'^.cn prepared on a 
weekly basis so that the week's evaluation 
could be taken into consideration in the 
planning of the next cless. All the classes 
were recorded so that the wealth of informa- 
tion resulting from the discussions could be 
evaluated afterwards. In this way, certain 
ihemes could be dealt with in more depth 
and persistent problems connected with 
individual sounds or letters attended to more 
systematically. 

The program consisted of three phases: 

1) The aim of the first phase was to be able 
to read and write all vowels and consonants 
and to form simple words and sentences 
with them. 

2) The aim of the second phase was to read 
and wnte words and sentences containing 
combmed consonants as, for example, in 
gwoses (pregnancy) or legliz (church). 

3) In the third phase emphasis was placed on 
wnung stones and the practical application 
of skills in everyday life. 

We also planned to teach basic calcula- 
tion skills by way of practical activities, 
such as calculating revenue and expendi'iure 
for the organization of a parly. 

In the first informal talks with the women, 
three main themes crystallized. They re- 
lated to their work, reproduction, and par- 
ticipauon. Sub- themes were compiled which 
together made up the program. Each theme 
was introduced by way of a generative word 
within a sentence. 

Work: The participants analyze theur 
workmg situation. They draw up an exact 
time-iiudy to provide information on acuvi- 
ties v^'hich are the most time-consuming and 
where eventual changes can be made. We 
ask, "Can the introduction of suitable tech- 
nology be a first step in reducing the work- 
load of women?" We study the causes for 
women's double and treble workload and 
the significance of the organization for real- 
izing their own interests. 
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Respect and self-re- 
spect: Although women in 
Haiti play an important role 
in society and the economy, 
the predominant image of 
women - easily recognizable 
from Haitian proverbs - is 
negative. The women ana- 
lyze what eficci this nega- 
tive altitude towards women 
has on their own view of 
themselves and how they can 
overcome the consequences. 
Leading Haitian women and 
their struggle for equality are 
discussed. 

Reproduction: This 
comprises all themes con- 
ceming relauonships, sexu- 
ality, pregnancy, birth and 
so on. The women have the 
opportunity to get to know 
their bodies better in order to 
have more control over fam- 
ily planning. The important 
role of women in health care 
is discussed as well as the 
problem of women being 
superseded in this practice 
by modem medicine. 

Participation: We dis- 
cuss women's participation 
in decision making process os 
at all levels of society. Bal- 
ance of power and the rights 
of women are analyzed. 
Women form their own ideas 
on development and draw up straicgies for 
puiung them into pracucc. 

Evaluation of the project 

The participating groups differed consid- 
erably with respect to interest, cooperation, 
dynamics and attendance. A feature shared 
by all women was the iron will to learn to 
read and write and the 5;i>bscquent hope that 
their problems would then be solved. At the 
beginning of the project, their interests were 
very individual; each person wanted to gain 
the most personal profit from the course. 
During the classes a feeling of trustemerged 
and the readiness to try something out to- 
gether; perhaps due to the insight that it is 
easier to seek a solution to problems to- 
gether. 

ERIC 



"Work" Examples: 


Content 


Word 


The life of a woman 


lavi (life) 


The inferiority of female work. 


beseleve (to bend, to lift) 


underpaid or not paid at all. 




double and treble workload of women. 


The tools which women use 


zouti (tool) 


for their work. 




"Respect and Self-Respect" Examples: 


Content 


Word 


The woman as pillar of the family. 


potomiian (pillar) 


Image of women in society. 


fanfn vanyan 


International Women's Day. 


uit mas 


"Reproduction" 


Examples: 


Content 


Word 


Relationship between man 


fezafe (relationship) 


and woman. 




Violence towards women. 


kenbe (lo rape) 


Mensuiiaiion and pregnancy. 


gwoses (pregnancy) 


Contraception and aboruon. 


dilatasyon (aboruon) 


"Participation" 


Examples: 


Content 


Word 


Division of power between 


pouvwa (power) 


women and men. 




What laws can women appeal to? 


lalwa (law) 


^orms of organization f()r pulling 


tetansanm (together) 


development into pracuce. 





The ideal occasion for the first joint 
"lestof courage" was Intemauoaal Women's 
Day. Many nauonal organizations arranged 
events and» than! ^ the intensive publicity 
work of many n^wiy established women's 
group.N, practically the whole population was 
informed about it. 

Two of the project groups became in- 
volved in festivities.Thc Fon-au-Prince group 
wrote a small play entitled Tetansanm 
(Together). It was about a woman who en- 
couraged fellow women to join her in open- 
ing up a small business with their collective 
capital* The business runs well, the women 
make a small profit and they leave Ihe stage 
dancing and singing. This five-minuie play 
was greeted enthusiasucally by the audi- 
ence. The group of rural women organized a 
lovely festival for their village and visitors 



from surrounding disuicts. 
They had learnt dances and 
wriuen plays and poems about 
the situation of rural women. 

On the day before the 
festival the school director 
refused to let them have the 
hall that he had pieviously 
promised them. The women 
were not prepared, however, 
to be robbed of their fesuval, 
and w!thoutamoment'shesi- 
tation they stormed the school 
building and forced the di- 
rector to hand over the key. 
The festival was a great suc- 
cess. In both groups these 
experiences helped to build 
up the self-confidence of the 
women. 

Although moreattenuon 
has been given to problems 
surrounding literacy work 
with women in recent times, 
there is still a lack of initia- 
tive aimed at changing 
women's situations. The ini- 
tiative should be grasped and 
developed by women them- 
selves so that they have their 
development in their own 
hands. 

The concept introduced 
here is coupled with the hope 
that reading and wriu ng skills 
will be used as a tool in se- 
curing a dignified human 
existence for women and thus 
for all people. Such a tool, 
however, can only function in a context 
where the social and political conditions 
linked to the well-being of everyone, exist. 

I am very interested in contacting 
women working on the development of 
literacy materials geared towards women's 
needs for an exchange of information and 
experiences. 

Beate SchmidL 
Buchenwe^ 20 
5307 W. Nierderbachen 
West Germany 
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PUBLISHING WOMEN'S 
STORIES 

Parkdale Project Read, Toronto, Canada 
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Janet Ryan has been a learner at Park- 
dale Project Read in Toronto, Canada 
and works to get other people involved in 
literacy programs. She is currently edit- 
ing a book that she wrote and preparing it 
for publication. She's Speaking Out is 
about Janet's life and the difficulties she 
nas encountered in not being able to read 
and write. The book will be published by 
Parkdale Project Read in early 1990. 



I didn't give up yet I still went looking for 
a job. I found a job making soap. Two 
months later, I got laid off because there was 
no work. I went to the unemployment office 
and I looked on the board and I couldn' t read 
what was on the board. I went home and 
cried and my Mom said, "What happened?" 

"I can't find a job and when I ask for 
help they say * what do you need help with to 
find a job?' I tell the people at the unem- 
ployment office I can't read the job board. 
They say the they don't have the lime to help 
me read the job board and that makes me 
feel bad and sad that there was nothing there 
for me." 

I moved into High Park and that's where 
my new life began. I was just doing my 
laundo' one day and that's where I saw the 
number for a literacy program. 

I started a literacy program in Parkdale 
at the Paiicdale Public Library on Queen 
Street West. The staff v;cre good to me and 
it was a new beginning and a new life for me. 
I really enjoy learning lO read and write. 

And I got involved in planning Interna- 
tional Literacy Day. And it was a lot of fun 
and a lot of work and I learned a lot of new 
ways to help other people get into literacy 
programs. 

Excerpt from Shes Speaking Out: What is it 
like to be Illiterate? by Janet Ryan. 
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Betsy Trurapener works at Tarkdale 
Project Read and is helping Janet with 
her book* 

Betsy: How did you get started writing 
your story? 

Janet: One of the staff at Parkdale Project 
Read asked me. I would probably never 
have thought to do ii myself. I just wroic 
down things thai had happened in my life. 
The people at Parkdale said, "Don't worry 
about the spelling, we can go back and 
chanp things later." It took me about a 
year to write a book. Ijustwroieabitevery 
week. When I had it all written, I worked 
with tutors. I just made a few changes, 
adding a few things and correcting the 
spelling. I made a list of some learners, 
staff, and tutors, in the program. I had them 
read it and offer suggestions. 

Betsy: Do you think being a woman has 
affected the way that you write? 

Janet: I think men don't put their feelings 
in as much as woman do, so I think there's 
lots of things in my book that a man might 
not have put in. He'd be too embarrassed. 

Betsy: What would you say to women in 
literacy programs who might never have 
thought of writing a story and getting it 
published as a book? 

Janet: I would tell them: I thought the 
same way you probably feel, but I encour- 
age you to give it a ury. Afterwards, you'll 
feci really good about yourself. I feci good 
because I've written a book on my own and 
had no one tell me what to say. 
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Is It Her Voice If 
She Speaks Their 
Wordsil 

Going Uifou^ -life and noi finding 
you?- experiences reprcscmcd is whatlit- 
eracy learners experience. It is powerfixl 
when litcracy learners get together in 
groups and name their experioices. We 
liavc learned from fcminian tha power 
of gelling together with people who think 
and speak the sa) nc as you do: when your 
experiences are confirmed you know 
you arc not crazy. 

Language exp<irience siories-*old 
by learners to tuion^arerpan^of god<i,^ 
pedagogy. The stories create effective 
learning exercises for literacy students, 
liity may also be shared \nih other 
Icanicrs because ibey arc gooG learning 
materials* Learners find these stories 
interesting when they sec their own 
sirugglesrcficcted.Because the language 
of learners is used in the stories they arc 
easy to read: Language experience sto- 
rics can also provide a source of inex- 
pensive and creative reading material 
where materials arc sorely needed. 

But these stories, if ihey are pan of 
critical pedagogy, wi II also have another 
dimensicHi. This dinncnsion will reflect 
the intendon to bring Icamcrs' language 
into the public sphere. It is within ihis 
sphere that the stories demonstrate their 
power and make visible the class* race 
and gender bias in language. 

It is a iransformative act to docu* 
mcnt learners' lives, to publish oral his- 
tories and to bring them into the public 
realm. Through this act we are challeng- 
ing what is considered to be literature. 

Elaine Gaber-Katz and Jenny 
Horsman,yt/omcn and Literacy, Cana^ 
Studies 



Parkdale Project 
Read 



Parkdale Project .lead is a 9 year old com- 
munity literacy program located in the 
neighbourhood of Parkdale m Toronto, 
Canada. About 40 pairs oi adult learners 
and volunteer tutors work together in our 
program. Another 3G learners auend small 
learning groups and liujracy drop-ins at 
various times during the week. One of 
these groups isa Women's Group. Another 
group meets weekly to work on and gcner* 
auj learner writing. 

Our program's purpose is to empower 
people, by mean s of improved 1 1 teracy skil Is, 
to paiiicipau^ more fully in decisions that 
affect their lives. We encourage learners to 
make decisions about how and what they 
leam and also to participate in the organiza- 
Uon and development of the program. As in 
other community programs, learners sit on 
our Board of Directors, help to hire new 
staff, and participate in program commit- 
tees. 

Learner participation in the program 
keeps us honest - and aware of some of our 
shortcomings. The daytime Women 's Group, 
for example, developed out of our growing 
awareness that many women learners were 
not being served b> our traditional pro- 
gramming. 

Betsy Trumpener 
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Parkdale Project Read 



1303 Queen St. West Toronto, Ontario M6K 1L6 (416) 531-6308 
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METHODbLOGIES AND M AT^lAtS 



DEVELOPING READING 
AND WRITING SKILLS 

SISTREN's Research Workshop 



SISTREN's response to problems is col- 
lective, creative and dynamic* When 
some of the actresses were having diffi- 
culty scripting their scenes, the Rroup or- 
ganized a research workshop in reading 
skills - a workshop which incorporated 
dance, calisthenics and games as part of 
the learning process. 

Honor Ford-Smith,amemberofSIS- 
TREN Theatre Collective, tells of the 
group's experiences: 



The workshop had as its objective the crea- 
tion of dramatic exercises which would 
leach comprehension and reading skills and 
develop the critical consciousness of the 
student This was the first research work- 
shop in which SISTREN participated.... 
During the group's first major production, 
Bellywoman Bangarang^ the women were 
asked 10 script scenes ih^y had created from 
their own experiences. At this point, I 
learned thai some of the wo-^ten in the 
project had more developed reading skills 
than others. These actresses were able to 
help others script their scenes and by the 
end of the production, interest in reading 
about their personal experiences motivated 
many to practice their new skills. By the 
time we got to our second major produc- 
tion, everyone could read her own script. 

The research workshop invesdgated 
what took place in this process more care- 
AuHy. In workshop, a wide range of work 
was done. Physical exercises were based 
on the shape of the letters. Calisthenics 
were developed based on the alphabet and, 
in one case, a dance created from the spell- 
ing of thelettersof words. Rhythmic sounds 
and games accompanied these so that let- 



by Honor Ford-Smith 



tcrs and sounds were identified. Writing 
exercises were linked to exercises in con- 
flict resolution,personal awareness and group 
development A great many of the exer- 
cises have been developed from Augusto 
Boat's method of problcr. solving skits. In 
these, ihe group develops to a climax a skit 
on a particular theme. Tney then stop and 
ask the rest of the group how the pro' iem 
should be solved. After a discussion, »he 
solution is enacted. 

Reading exercises were often taken 
from the newspaper. The study of articles 
in the paper and their accompanying pic- 
tures is another example of the type of 
exercise the group used. After looking at a 



picture, the women acted out what went 
before and after the moment captured in the 
scene. They then read, in character, the 
newspaper report, and commented on its 
truthfulness in discussion. 

The results of l!sese workshops were 
recorded by the members Of SISTREN and 
some of the scenes scripted. All writing 
was done in Creole, since the Creole lan- 
guage is the women's main medium of 
communication. TheCrcole was th untrans- 
lated into English. Writing in dialect, with 
its improvised spelling and immediate fla- 
vour, the women learned to write a form of 
English which had previously been consid- 
ered "bad, coarse and vulgar." In fact, 
Jamaican Creole is a variation of English 
with its own strict rules of grammar, a 
language which retains much of the Twi 
construction of its creators. By writing a 
language which had hithcno been that of a 
non-literate people, the women broke the 
silence. 

From Worldlii: Newsletter of World Liter- 
acy of Canada 
692 Coxwell Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M4C2B6 
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A LITERACY KIT FOR 
PEASANT WOMEN IN 
MEXICO 



In the lasi decade, peasant women in Mex- 
ico have begun to develop ihcir own organ- 
izational processes. They are increasingly 
struggling for their specific gender con- 
cerns, without ceasing to participate with 
men in the struggle for land and services, 
and against repression. 

Peasant women's high level of illiter- 
acy (total and functional) is an obstacle to 
this process. Literacy is being raised more 
seriously as a legitimate concern. To learn 
to read and write requires consistency and 
discipline and it is difficult to find appropri- 
ate material and trained women educators. 

Given this reality, Mujeres para el 
DiSlogo [Women for Dialogue]* began a 
project to develop a Literacy Kit to meet the 
needs of peasant women involved in a van- 
ety of organizational processes. With the 
financial support of a Christian women's 
group in Stein, Germany, LOLA was pro- 
duced It is a manual for facilitators, in- 
c!L»ding a poster for generative words. 

The three-woman team in charge of 
this project tried to capture the theoretical 
advances in the field of adult literacy. The 
basic methodology is the one developed by 
Paulo Freire. The kit intends to link the 
learning pitx:ess to ai. examination and 
iransfonnatiori of the reality of the peasants 
for whom the kit was produced. 

The main theme is peasant women's 
reality. The process begins with a "discov- 
ery" of peasant women*s identity in te^'jiis 
of what is being done in their daily lives 
insideand outside their homes. A reflection 
on family relationships follows, relation- 
ships with their mates, with their children 
and with their communities' uaditions and 



customs. These are followed by a critical 
examination of education, media and health 
services. Finally, there is a struciiu*al analy- 
sis of the Mexican reality (social classes, 
repression, who owns what in the country, 
history, etc). 

Both theme and methodological devel- 
opment are important in the process. Each 
lesson (which can be developed in several 
sessions according to the group's pace) 
includes a photo on the theme, a generative 
v'ord, a reading on the topic, questions for 
discussion, and writing and reading exer- 
cises. The kit includes 31 lessons. Reading 
is in print, writing by hand. It was intended 
that each lesson mclude only one new lin- 
guistic element, beginning with the most 
simple and frequent Spanish forms. 

The manual for facilitators is a support 
resource for literacy educators training. It is 
expected that a week-long workshop devel- 
oped in conjunction with the manual will 
enable women who read and wnte to facili- 
tate literacy traming for the illiterate women 
in their organizations. 

We have already held the first training 
workshop for literacy educators. We are 
eageriy waiting for the results to show in 
pracucc what resulted from this first group 
of volunteers taking on the challenge of this 
difficult process together with their ^om- 
pafleras. 

*Mujeres para el Didlogo [Women for 
Dialogue} is a women's non-government 
organization, of Christian background, 
peasant and popular women* s groups in 
their educational and organizing efforts. 

Mujeres Para el Dialogo 
Apartado Postal 19493 
03910, Mexico 
Mexico DF 



Lola Manual 



We know that there are many women who 
don't read and write. 

This situation puts limits on women to 
solve certain problems, to learn new things 
and to improve their lives. 

Women who do not read and write, as 
any other women, 

♦ know and do many things 

♦ can do some accounting in their mind 

♦ they know wliat they want and what they 
need. 

Women who do not read and write 
have amassed a great deal of experience 
throughout their lives. Notieading and writing 
has not prevented them from: 

♦ developing their memory 

♦ passing on their knowledge 

♦ doing some accounting 

♦ developing their social consciousness 

♦ developingpopularorganizationioirans- 
form life conditions 

♦ building women's organizations 

What these women have not been able 
to achieve is to learn to read and write to 
have more information, which is available 
in a written form aiid to communicate their 
own experience to other people in writing. 
We want to help women to achieve this. 

In some cases, it is believed that illiter- 
acy means that adults can't learn to recog- 
nize letters and words or to write them. This 
is true, but it is only part of it, because 
literacy's goals broader. Literacy aims to 
achieve that an adult: 

♦ Understands what she is reading 

♦ Expresses what she thinks in a written 
form 

♦ Applies reading and writing to her daily 
life. 

For women to be interested in literacy, 
it will be necessary to link what they are 
learning with: 

♦ The search for solutions to their prob- 
lems and needs. 

♦ What they would like to do with reading 
and writing. 

Women who want to become literate 
will have the opportunity to join thea group 
to reflect on their problems, search for 
solutions and to listen to others and thus 
strengthen and broaden their knowledge. 
This is a different way of learning. 

Excerpt from LOLA, Manual 
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The momeni the United Na- 
tions declared 1990 as International 
Literacy Year, the international lit- 
eracy movement began to consider 
how the Year could strengthen the 
movement in every comer of the 
world. The U.N. plan of action is to 
"help Member States in all regions 
to eradicate illiteracy by the year 2000 " A 
UNESCO statement says that"Intemational 
Literacy Year (ILY) should not be a *cele- 
bration'butasummonsioaction."UNESCO 
will be encouraging action among member 
states and increasing public awareness and 
popular participation. 

Id this framework, the International 
Council for Adult Education (ICAE) initi- 
aled an International Task Force on Liter- 
acy (TTFL) to facilitate the involvement of 
primarily non-govemmental organizations 
(NGOs) and the grassroots of the literacy 
movement in preparations for the Year. 

The Task Force envisions a year which 
will mark the beginning of a 10 year inten- 
sive effort to: dramatically reduce illiteracy 
in the world; mobilize resources from the 
grassroots and factory floors through gov- 
ernments and educational institutions; rec- 
ognize that illiteracy is a problem of both 
industrialized and non-industrialized na- 
tions; not confuse a campaign against illit- 
eracy with a campaign against illiterate 
people; link literacy to the achievements of 
social, economic and political democracy; 
strengthen the organizations of women, the 
poor, the jobless and the landless; result in 
increased empowe*7nent of people, not in- 
creased dependency; and result most im- 
portantly in strengthened permanent struc- 
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Intemational 
Literacy 
Year 



tures for promoting literacy and 
adult education at governmental 
and non-governmental levels, 
(exce-pted from 1990: Inter- 
national Literacy Year) 

1990: International Literacy Year 
is the newsleuer of the International 
Task Force on Literacy. The newsletter 
is available in English, French and Spanish 
free of charge by writing to ihc ITFL Coor- 
dinating Office, 720 Bathurst Street, Suite 
500, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M5S 2R4. 

A report entitled "A Practical Guide for 
Non-Governmental Organizations, 
UNESCO Clubs, Associated Schools and 
Otl?er Interested Groups" has been pre- 
pared by the NGO Standing Committee. It 
contains suggestions for activities for In- 
temational I "teracy Year. This and other 
reports on preparations for ILY can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Secretariat for Inter- 
national Literacy Year, UNESCO House, 
7 Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. 



Agenda, 
Comments, 
Challenges 



The defraftion of empowerment means 
not only the ability to have individual 
action but the ability to see the prob- 
lem as a group problem md tiiere* 
fore to see the c^Jective dimensions 
of the problem and the possiblities 
for collective sofutiohs to the prob- 
lem. 

Nellie Stromqmt 
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FIVE CHALLENGES 
TO WOMEN'S 
LITERACY 



The chaiienges facing 
women's literacy are 
formidable. But this does not 
mean that they cannot be 
met. They will have to be 
taken into account 
simultaneously and they will 
need persistent attention. 
Action without theory, 
decoding/encoding skills 
without an understanding of 
how oppression emerges and 
persists, the unquestioned 
use of state agencies, the 
accumulation of unanswered 
questions regarding literacy 
process, and legislation 
without enactment, are 
fundamental and actual 
conditions that inhibit the 
social transformation 
required to make women's 
literacy a part of the social 
order. 



1. 



*These five challenges are based cn Nellie 
SiroinquisC s presentation "Women and Lit- 
eracy, What Next?" at the 1989 Symposium 
on V/omen and Literacy: Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow, Stockholm. Sweden, and on 
the revised written version "Challenges to 
the Attainment of Women' s Literacy" , Nel- 
lie Stromquistt School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90089-0031 USA. 



The challenge of 
femlnist theory. 

Many empirical studies 
have generated a long 
list of factors influenc- 
ing the condition of 
wonienand affecting wonien's priniary and 
fomial education - lack of time, lack of 
motivation .distance loclass or school, family 
responsibilities, opposition by husbands or 
fathers, and so on. Taken as "obstacles" to 
women's literacy, they become the basis 
for policy. But this confuses the immediate 
manifestations of women's subordination 
with fundamental factors behind them. So- 
lutions that accommodate women's lack of 
time are short term and actually accommo- 
date a status quo detrimental to women. 
The challenge of feminisi theory is to un- 
cover the systematic mechanisms behind 
such "obstacles." Feminist scholars have 
identified two mutually supportive and pow- 
erful mechanisms 
of subordination; 
the sexual division 
of labour and the 
control of 
women's sexual- 
ity. These con- 
cepts increase our 
analytical powerto 
understand how^ 
conditions of 
women's subordi- 
nation persist and 
how change will 
take more than just 
ingeniousprogram 
design. Feminist 

theory helps us locate "obstacles" in spe- 
cific man-made institu..ons that form the 
society in which we live, so we can take a 
more sceptical analytical look at the state, 
the diffuse set of social forces that we call 



culture, the family, education. In the family 
and in the community or society, a notion of 
virginity, a sexual double standard, women's 
lack of physical mobility and physical vio- 
lence in the household produce a psycho- 
logical constraint on women's activities 
and a real control of their activities via their 
sexuality. We need to use a conceptual 
framework that looks behind the "obstacles" 
to women's literacy and women's develop- 
ment to a systematic order of control. 
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The challenge of 

STRATEGY. 
With the global eco- 
nomic and financial 
crises and because of 
the sexual division of 
labour, women bear the burden of repro- 
duction as well as take on productive re- 
sponsibilitiesand struggle forrighls in labour 
^ legislation. How can we be 
sensitive to the tensions in 
^if^^w women'sresponsibilities?How 
t ▼ P do we make sure that they're 
not simply engaged in a solu- 
tion of basic needs but are 
moving towards a social re- 
structuring? The strategic chal- 
lenge is how to develop pro- 
ductive programs that allow 
women to have access to finan- 
cial resources, to remunerated 
wages, but at the same time not 
make the mistake of simply 
moving the problem from re- 
production to production. The 
first strategic challenge to lit- 
eracy programs is how to combine women's 
practical (reproductive) needs and their stra- 
tegic needs (changing the sexual division of 
labour, the conditions of women as work- 
ers, their legal rights, and their rights as 
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autonomous citizens). A second strategic 
challenge is to design literacy programs 
thaicombine political^sychological knowl- 
edge withskillsaimed atremunerative work, 
and income-generating projects that include 
not only literacy skills but such skills as 
collective organization and gender con- 
sciousness. A third strategic challenge is to 
understand and combat the false dichoto- 
mies in discourses on social and gender 
transformation - productivity versus eq- 
uity, efficiency versus equity, women's 
empowerment versus the "danger" brought 
to their well-being by empowerment. A 
fourth strategic challenge is to pay as much 
aaenlion to the process of women's literacy 
as to the outcome. We need to be attentive 
to how women learn and be willing to util- 
ize all existing spaces for action. 



vative, holistic approaches to the education 
of women. Those who have given the great- 
est degree of invention and commiunent 
have been NGOs, and they need to be given 
much more attention. 
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The challenge of 
implementi.sg 
agency selection. 
If we want to have lit- 
eracy for women, who 
gets to do it? System- 
atic studies of program implementation have 
been very few. Evaluations of UNESCO 
experimeniiil programs conducted by gov- 
emment agencies in 1 1 countries for 2-5 
years in the late sixties provide overwhelm- 
ing evidence that some of the benefits that 
supposedly accrue from government action 
-coordination, a more rational and sophis- 
ticated teacher training, development of 
materials, outreach to a large number of 
populations in need, production of materi- 
als sensitive to the 
needs of various 
groups and coor- 
dination amongthe 
various levels of 
government, be- 
tween education 
and agriculture, 
agriculture and 
health and so on- 
do not materialize. 
Ifwe want to serve 
the needs of 
women in literacy programs, then it is sen- 
sible ihdi social sectors other than the state 
should be given a role in the provision of 
education. Especially for women, non gov- 
ernmental organizations run by women rep- 
resent a very powerful avenue for the incor- 
poration of changes, and for creative, inno- 
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The CHALLENGE OF 
RESEARCH, 
Many issues remain to 
be investigated when we 
are trying to understand 
the condition of women. 
We need to have a much greater under- 
standing of the household dynamics that af- 
fect the participation 
of women and how 
the negotiation of de- 
cision making within 
the family affects how 
women enter literacy 
programs or wish to 
enter literacy pro- 
grams. We still need 
to have much more 
evidence on what are 
effective techniques 
to deal with adult 
women, and on what 
is an effective mix of 
visual and text stim- 
uli in the production 
of literacy programs. Literacy programs go 
beyond technical programs, but we still 
need that information. We need more infor- 
mation on the kinds of supportive settings 
that enable women to enter and sustain par- 
ticipation in a literacy program, and on the 
physical and 
psychological 
constraints on 
women's par- 
ticipation at the 
community 
level as well as 
the household 
level. 

The re- 
search chal- 
lenge is also to 
produce a 
knowledge which breaks the subject/object 
dichotomy, so that in the process illiterate 
women are part of, and become able to see 
themselves as a pan of, larger processes 
that organize literacy/illiteracy. 



The CHALLENGE OF 
POLICY 

LMPLEMENTATION. 
Policy provides lever- 
age for action to gain 
women 's legal rights in 
practice, where international pressure may 
be brought to bear ouch as the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination Against Women, ratified 
by 54 countries. Significantly, most of the 
countries that have not yet ratified the con- 
vention include African and Arab countries 
with high rates of female illiteracy. While 
laws and official 
commitment exist, 
concrete program- 
ming lags. The chal- 
lenge is to lobby gov- 
ernments to force 
their attention to pro- 
grams, and to con- 
vince international 
aid agencies to use 
groups outside the 
state for the provi- 
sion of literacy to 
women. 





Welcome international 
Literacy Year 1990 as a 
measure to bring attention 
and reflection to these 
problems and challenges. A 
decade will not be enough to 
gain the finan^'al and 
organizational support 
required to meet them. States 
will have to work with women 
and NGOs, and men will have 
to be persuaded that we all 
stand to gain as a 
restructured social order 
emerges. 
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DEEPENING THE 
ISSUES AND 
OBJECTIVES OF ILY 



Much of the accepted wisdom about Ht* 
eracy needs to be critically examined in 
relation to advances and retreats in liter- 
acy ov^ir the past decades. The period 
prior to and during ILY could be seen as 
a time for intense questioning and de* 
bate, along \vith a solid program of re- 
search and evaluation. The findings from 
these activities would allow the interna- 
tional literacy movement to launch a 
decade of work on literacy between 1990 
and 2000 on a much surer footing. 



Literacy, Democracy and 
Empowerment 

Empowerment through literacy is seen 
as having to do not only with empowerment 
in the larger society, but also in the power 
relations of leamer/tcacher or facilitator in 
the literacy classroom. If literacy is under- 
stood not only as reading and writing skills 
but also as having a "voice " a space for 
action in one's society, how do we under- 
stand the forces that impede literacy? In 
what ways do new literacy skills actually 
bring empowerment wiii.ln families, com- 
munities, workplaces and societies? Docs 
this work different for women than for 
men? What chance is there of using new 
literacy skills in the current economic crisis 
when there are no books and no literate 
environment anyway? 

images Cf Literacy and the 
Literate 

Illiteracy often becomes part of a broad 
social pathology that implicitly or explic- 



itly blames illiteracy for the social prob- 
lems of unemployment, poor health, low 
productivity, weak family management, and 
school failure. There are war metaphors 
("campaigns to eradicate illiteracy " "the 
battle of the book," "pencils as weapons.") 
There ar<* health metaphors (illiteracy as a 
"plague" or a "scourge.") What would 
more adequate images of literacy and the 
illiterate look like? How will this be differ- 
ent in the North and the South? Given the 
stigma of illiteracy in the industrialized 
countries, is there a danger that ILY public- 
ity will result in driving illiterates under- 
ground? How can we build a communica- 
tions strategy into the ITFL? 

Liberatory Goals 

Literacy programs understood as a 
process of liberation at times have shown 
more concern with conscientization than 
with actual reading and writing skills, while 



in reality both must be accomplished simul- 
taneously. We need better articulation 
between governments, NGOs and popular 
social movements to get the right mix for 
realizing both technical^dagogical goals 
and politicai^deological goals. 

Teachers 

Are trained teachers a huge potential 
resource for liieracy-or a guarantee of fail- 
ure? In some countries teachers are seen as 
inextricably tied into authoritarian, tradi- 
tional, vertical teaching processes, the * - 
tithesis of the pedagogy of empowerment 
espou:>ed by popular educators. 

South-North Exchanges 

There are ver/ different uses for liter- 
acy skills in the hl'^racy envL-onments of 
industrialized and non-industrialized coun- 
tries. We need to combat the marginaliza- 
tion of literacy workers in industrialized 
countries, within the worid literacy move- 
ment in general, and in the specific context 
of ILY preparations. We need South-North 
exchanges in order to feed the long and rich 
experience and action on literacy in the 
South into the North. 

Women's Literacy 

Women's experiences of illiteracy and 
the doors opened to them by new literacy 
skillsare f undanr.enially different from those 
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of men. New abilities to speak, read, write 
and count work for men in different ways 
than they do for women. And the willing- 
ness of illiterate women and men to make a 
time commitmc st to literacy is determined 
largely by their assessment of what kinds of 
doors will be opened to ihem by literacy. 
We need to create opportunities for women 
to speak about iheir expe -iences of literacy 
This includes paying attention both to the 
assumptions about women's role in a soci- 
ety that silences literate women and also to 
the specific structural constraints of domes- 
tic labourand childcare that impede women's 
participation in literacy. 

There are widespread practices of lit- 
eracy throughout the world in very small 
groups, often of ten or twelve people at the 
local level. Given that NGOs tend to be 
very weakly linked, often this work in liter- 
acy finds NGOs reinventing the wheel. In 
some regions, such as Latin America, there 
has been a widespread NGO abandonment 
of liicracy, with priorities now put on con- 
scieniizaiion, cooperatives, women, health, 
etc. How do we undersiiuid this? And are 
these other activities appropriate points of 
entry for literacy at a later phase? 

Research about actual literacy prac- 
tices should be carried out and communi- 
cated in such a way as to ha^e immediate 
usefulness for these involved in literacy at 
the grassroots. There should be concrete 
case studies of real successes and failures. 
Approaches should be based on action re- 
search and participatory evaluation mod- 
els. Full use should be made of already 
existing research and evaluation su-ucturcs, 
including existing ICAE networks, univer- 
sities, institutes, and so on. 



We need not question the 'Svh>" of liter- 
acy. What we need are much clearer 
strategies for "how" and *Svhen" and 
*Svith whom" for literacy to be effective 
within the larger process of strategies 
both for survival and economic/political/ 
social change. 



Judith is a member of the International 
Task Force on Literacy. This is an abridged 
version of her report to the Women s Lead- 
ership Development Seminar in Interna- 
tional Adult Eduction, Quito, Equador, 
October 1988, 



SOBERING THOUGHTS 

Literacy For What? 
Strategies With Women in Mind 
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Exeerpts from a report by Lalita 
JRamdas, Society for Alternatives in 
Education, New Delhi, India from her 
report to the Internationa! Task Force 
on Literacy, Aprils i%9. 

Radical rhetoric is no subsiiiuie forchange 
in praciicfy. For millions of people, reality 
continues to be a life of toil, struggle, hun- 
ger, i» health and iiulc hope. Learning to 
read and write isa meaningless skill under 
circumstances where ihcy can feed them- 
selves only by selling their labourand that 
of their children and where struggles for 
more justice are mei with violence from 
the same State that promised them so 
much. 

Literacy needs to be redefined drasti- 
cally. Literacy cannot remain at the level 
of learning the alphabet and signing your 
name. Today thousands of groups are 
workmg at the lowest levels of the social 
order, with or without government sup- 
port, to enable those people to obtain in 
reality all the promises of freedom and 
justice. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

The view of literacy as an important tool 
of democratic rights, liberauon simggles. 
and equality fot everj* citizen is not uni- 
versally shared. Regarding women and 
equality, for example, we are assuming 
tliat most Indians or most men in our 
society can see that equality for woman is 
an ideal value and that literacy for women 
and girls is a must. Similarly, the "small 
faiiUy norm** has been accepted by ilie 
S tateas a desirable goal , How have women 
been involved in that decision? And how 
can literacy help to realize that goal? 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Can literacy provide jobs and employ- 
ment? Can literSKiy empower people to 
stand up for their rights, to demand what 
is legitimately theirs without inviting 
repression, \iolcnce and imprisonment? 
Can literacy counter pauiarchy and truly 
lead to women*s equality? 
Our community workers are indifferent. 
Their ccMiccms centre on whether it will 



help them get decent space or a buiWing 
or books in the hands of each learner, or 
to deal with the drought or the revival of 
sati {women burning thcraselvKi on their 
husbands* funeral pyres), and whether it 
will help them cope with violence in the 
ccHnmunity* Many have given up on adult 
literacy and believe we should mobilize 
efforts to ensure that children get a de- 
cent education and become literate, as 
the best method for long-term adult liter- 
acy. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

It :v not enough to run special programs 
for women* Some of thehope for women *s 
literacy rests on hard work with men re- 
garding women's equality. We are fight- 
ing an ideological and practical battle 
over the views of women and their roles 
in society. Unless traditional values of 
and attitudes towards women and women *s 
roles in society are tackled directly and 
honestly, women will continue to be mere 
"objects" of development, or of literacy 
programs, instead of active, free and willing 
partners and participants of then own. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Worid organizations routinely and gran- 
diosely declare International Year after 
Intcniational Year. Governments and UN 
groups whip into action. Millions are 
spent on the production of glossy bro- 
chures, campaigns, hand-ouis, seminars 
and consultancies. Activity peaks mid- 
year. The media keep the issue alive. 
Barely docs the curtain come down on 
the Year for Women, then preparations 
begin for the Year of thc.Child, Dis- 
abled, Aged, Homeless. But what of 
'business as usual?*' Who draws up the 
balance sheet at the end of it all? Is it only 
left to the busy accountants and auditors 
of countless organizations the worid over? 

Lalita Ramdas 

ITFL India Office 

do Indian AE Association 

17'B Indra Prastha arg 

New Delhi - 1100002 INDIA 
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BUILDING THE NETWORK 



"Building The Network" is a new section that will incor- 
porate our letters and linking sections. Instead of simply 
excerpting from the letteri^ we receive between produc- 
tion, we want to prod you to take on a more active role. 
This call be your space to share your ideas, expenences, 
and reflections on the challenges you face. You might 
also want to use the section to link up w ith similar groups, 
solicit support for or participation in a project, or an- 
nounce work you are doing. We're well aware that many 
of you simply don't have the time to sit down and write 
full articles but our hope is that by providing a more 
informal space you'll feci it's more possible to take up the 
debate. 

We want to hear about the articles you like and don't 
like as well as about pressing issues not addressed by 
Voices Rising, Let others in the network know what 
you're thinking and doing. Voices Rising will be all the 
richer for it. 



KISIM SAVE SKUL BILONG 
OL MERI: 

Urban Skills Program for Women, Goroka, 
Papua New Guinea 



lam an Australian Voluntex^r Abroad (AVA) 
employed by the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association (YWCA) in Goroka, East- 
em Highlands Province. My job title is 
"Field Training Officer" and I came to 
Papua New Guinea in July 1988 to work 
Willi the YWCA to plan, develop and im 
plement a non-formal education program 
for women in the Goroka YWCA's recenil) 
constructed multipu:TX)se building. 

Through a prc^cecs^ of consultation with 
local women and with individuals, agen 
clc^ andorganizations working with women, 
a program relevant to the women's needs 
has been gradually developed. The ovei- 
whelming request from the women them 
selves for activities at the Training Ccnu-e 
wa<? for "tok pisin'* literacy With this ob- 
jective in sight, the urban skills program 
has been developed to incorporate, initiall\ , 
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literacy and later numeracy and practical 
skills such as how to open and operate a 
bank account, legal a\vareness and health 
care. 

During the eari> da>s I wrote to agen- 
cies, organizations and individuals within 
the counlr) and intemationall) working on 
Women in D vclopment issuer, initiating 
\aluable networking linLs and acquiring 
the most recent and relevant information 
and material a , ailable on w ork w ith w omen 
and literacy . Dc\ elopment w orkersshouldn 't 
have to rein\ ent the wheel ever> time we go 
into the field. With networking we learn 
from each other's suttcess and failures, 
expcciall) working with women, so niuuh 
of our histor) gets "lost." 

We started with two groups of women 
from two different pan^ of Goroka. Nunh 
Goroka and a nci^^hbouring \illagc, MaM- 
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lakaufa. We now have five groups. Each 
group attends the Training Centre twice a 
week. Inisrest expressed by local women 
has been very high, and the eagerness with 
which these women arrive every day is very 
rewarding and inspiring. 

Literacy is a real need in these women's 
lives. Women's illiteracy rates in Papua 
New Guinea are between 75-80 percent, so 
we have plenty of willing parucipants. Fif- 
teen to fifty year olds are coming with equal 
keenness and almost all of them have never 
been to school before. Most of the women 
say that they never thought they'd get the 
opportunity to learn to read and write after 
having missed out on attending school as 
children. 

The Training Cenu-e has ar experi- 
enced Kisim Save teacher, Arna Maben, 
who has been active in women's activities 
in Simbu Province previously. We are 
existing on very little money at the mo- 
ment, and we have started the program with 
bare essentials only: mats, a blackboard, 
butcher's paper and chalk. We received a 
small grant from the Australian High 
Commission which has helj)ed us purchase 
some Kisim Save literacy kits from Chris- 
tian Books Melanesia, other pidgin books 
and teaching aids, and a little furniture. We 
are optimistic about a submission we have 
made to the National Government's Liter- 
acy Development Program, and also to the 
Australian YWCA for funding. 

We have many ideas for the Training 
Centre. I am presently compiling a list of 
resource people who are willing to come 
and lead sessions regularly in their particu- 
lar fields, for instance, a woman solicitor, a 
health educator, a Christian Institute of 
Counselling volunteer. I am endeavouring 
to build up local resources so that the pro- 
gram can be maintained on its own. 

I w ould like to organi/e a workshop to 
tram Kisim Save teachers. There has been a 
lot of interest expressed by women leaders 
of particular church women's fellowship 
groups locally to learn how to teach so thai 
they can introduce a Kisim Save program 
into their ow n work. By providing resources 
and training, we can encourage the oppor- 
tunity for Kisim Save to be extended to a 
wider network of women. 

Enabling women to become literate is 
an essential tool in encouraging women's 
development. Literacy rates are significant 
when lookmg at infant mortality and gen- 
eral health statistics, and it seem the two are 
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directly linked. I have found from personal 
experience of our Kisim Save Skul in Goroka 
that women's self esteem and confidence 
and general understanding of themselves 
and the world around them is hugely in- 
creased as they become literate. If women 
see themselves as capable and intelligent 
human beings, as they are beginning to, 
instead of "m i meri tasol,mi samting nating," 
they will demand and command respect in 
this society. 

Please feel free to contact ine for fur- 
ther information about Kisim Save Skul 
Bilong 01 Meri. Or better still, drop m and 
sec us if you're in the neighbourhood. Visi 
tors are always moi>t welcome, and then the 
women themselvei> can tell you about our 
"lik lik skul." 

Debbie Chapman 
Field Training Officer 
mCA Goroka 
P.O. Box 636, 
Goroka, EHP, 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Ed Note: A more recent report from Debbie 
outlines numerous plans for the Next Year. 
These include: 

1) In 1990, UN Inlemational Literacy 
Year, the Y's Women'*> Training Centre 
will be encouraging, supporting and initiat- 
ing literacy projecti> wherever posi>iblc 
throughout Papua New Guinea. Publicity, 
information dissemination and visits will 
be used to encourage projects as well ai> 
direct sharing of ideai>, resources and male 
rials. 

2) A workshop ib planned to train inter 
Cited local women to initiate and run liter 
ac> projects. Funding has been received 
from the New Zealand High Commissioner 
and documentation and packaging will be 
able to be duplicated in other pan^ of the 
country. The Goroka Training Ccnte will 
become a resource centre as well as provide 
direct programming to the womenof Goroka. 

3) More production of material in *tok 
pibin' with a view lO commercial printing 
and disuibution. This will encourage in- 
digenous literature, and could be a j>ourcc 
of raising funds fo"" the Training Centre. 

4) The establishment of a retail outlet 
for books so that the profits of the bookshop 
could go towards subsidizing the programs 
at the Training Centre. 



POPULAR EDUCATION 
AMONG WOMEN NETWORK 

Puno Peru 
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The articles in Voices Rising are excellent, 
mostly because they address the issue of 
literacy, which is essential to us in Peru. In 
Puno, where we live, on the bh jre of Titi 
caca Lake, in a cold and dry climate, the 
high rate of illiteracy ib one of the indica 
tors of the isolation and discrimination 
suffered by women. Our population livcb 
mostly (70%) in rural 
areas, and more than 
half are women. In the 
rural area the illiter- 
acy rate is 54.4% and 
in the urban areas is 
28.8% among women. 
Literacy work and 
training is difficult and 
our organization to 
gether with other or- 
ganizations in Puno 
have created a district 
network for popular education among 
women. 

All the organi/^uonb wiihm die ^pacc 
of our network are advancing, contributmg 
experiences, possibilities and a common 
concern in making it poi>i>iblc for women to 
participate more in the public life of the 
district and the region. 

Wc need your support with documen 
tation on literacy and pcrhap!> with bome 
(undb that would contribute to reduce the 
high illiteracy rate. As well, we would like 
to know of eventi> related to iliii> problem 
and training pobMbilitiC!> for literacy educa 
tori> in the Laun American language. 

We will send you news of our experi- 
ence in literacy and on popular education. 
We enclose our Coni>tituuon, We want all 
those related to ICAE to know about thvm. 
We arc :>cndin^ a copy of our dcclarauon in 
buppc t of women prii>onen> in South Af 
rica. 

Sonia Molina, President 

Amparo ChoquehuanLU L., Seuetary 

ORMUP 

Calle Deza 750, Aptdo. 477, 
Puno, Peru 
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Our Constitution 

On May 17, 1989, in Chucuy to-Puno (Peru) 
the Popular Education Network Among 
Women was created. Twenty -one delegates 
attended the inaugural event representing 
public, private, women's and women's 
p)cai>ant organizations in Puno. 

Duringthedebate,in which 
everyone participated, the most 
important opinions were: 
♦ That women are always nria- 
nipulated, that financial sup* 
port is conditioned to electoral 
work; that women in rural ar- 
eas always need men's support 
for many formal procedures 
because they are afraid of ex- 
pressing theb needs before the 
institutions. That there is dis- 
crimination in food support to 
smgle and young mothers. That men in the 
communities charge their pan for the pro- 
cedures, but they do not allow women to do 
11 by themselves, and that they drink too 
much. 

♦ That many women don't read or write 
and that priority should be given to the 
peasant sector because the peasant women 
IS over exploited and marginalized, without 
access to education, and that no one shows 
concern for their training or for allowing 
them to know their rights. 

♦ That LO have access to assistance women 
.nust know how to read and write and the 
mothers* organizations operate only when 
there is food support. 

♦ That we must defend our own ways, our 
culture, our ways of nutrition, our folklore. 

♦ That women in the cities are in extreme 
poverty because prices hav c raised and there 
IS not enough money for rent, food, and 
water and electricity services, and that we 
have to go out and protest in an organized 
way. 

♦ That wc have to develop a solidarity 
practice among women and that within the 
network there are women that can help a lot 
in training. 
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♦ That everything goes lo the cities and 
nothing for the rural side, that there is a 
great deal of central ixation and the red tape 
is cumbersome, and that in the city they 
spend too much money, forgetting about 
people in the country side. There is no work 
for women, they are marginalized and have 
noopportunities for tniming. The rural woman 
is mai'ginalized because she does not speak 
Spanish and always is afraid of lalkmg to 
city people. 

♦ That it is necessary for women to paruci- 
pate more fully in the production process 
and in all levels of public life, and that 
women must be well informed. 

u That many limes women's parucipaiion 
is dependent on the leaders allowing it, who 
first ensure that it will be convenient for 
them that women know things; if there is no 
problem in this they will allow women's 
participation. The topic of political ma- 
nipulation was widely discussed. 

There was a discussion about the need 
for popular education as a positive alterna- 
tive for women. 

Netu'ork's Objectives 

♦ To promote social change, through the 
praciiceofpopulareducation among women. 

♦ To practice solidarity, coordination and 
experiences and resources sharing within 
the network and with other groups. 

♦ To i^onlribute to women's orgdni/aiiun» 
empowerment and parin^ipaiion in the proc- 
ess of transforming society. 

Fields of work 

♦ Communication 

♦ Literacy 

♦ Health Care and Nutniion 

♦ Research and Resources 

♦ Production 

♦ Legal Training 

♦ Organizauon 

♦ Popular Culture 

Methodology: 

Pi jiar cdui^ation v^ ill be based m popular 
knowledge and will be in constant evolu- 
tion according to daily life and the national 
situation. Popular education is a means to 
achieve a global uansformation of society, 
where the different forms of exploilauon 
and oppression will be eliminated. Popular 
educationallowsforacoordinationof popular 
sectors. 
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I am writing on behalf of the Cenue for 
Research and Documentation, a commu- 
nity resource organisation based in West 
Belfast in the North of Ireland. This organ- 
isation was set up last year when a group of 
Irish people who had been working in third 
world counties and community workers 
came together to discuss the links between 
the counties we had worked in and the 
current situation in Ireland and also to use 
the experience and insights we had gained 
in these countries upon our return to Ire- 
land. 

We are involved in many issues here 
throughout the couuu-y ranging from un- 
employment, emigration, repression, 
"women's issues" ei". We resource com- 
munity groups here and organise exchanges 
between groups north and south. W( Uso 
work a lot with women's groups. I \vas 
wondering if you could put us on your 
mailing list and maybe send us a list of 
different international v^ omen's groups, 
parucularl) m Central Amenta. I was v^ork 
ing there 'hrcc >cars bulorc coming home 
to Ireland. 

Anyway I look forward to hearing 
from you and if there is anything we can do 
from this end please do let me know. We 
keep a wide range of information i^newspa 
per cuuings» articles etc.) on a \ariet> of 
topics (political issues in the North and 
South of Ireland, disurimination, unem- 
plo>ment, cmigrauon, third world* etc.) A 
large part of our work is organising pro- 
grammes for intemauonal victors from 
counu-ieslikeCenualAmerica»South Africa, 
Vietnam, Philippines to meet uith local 
communji) group^ here in the North of 
Ireland and to share perspectives. 

Mise le meas 

CaitrionuRuane 

Co'Ordinaor, Centre for Research and 

Documentation 

89B Glen Road 

Belfast. Antrim BTll 

NORTH OF IRELAND 
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Brazil 



We are a group of Bra/ilian Black Women 
working With low income Black Women in 
our region and wc arc organizing the Isl 
CONGRESS OF BLACK WOMEN FROM 
BAIXADA SANTISTA. days II to 14 of 
May, in Santos City, Sao Paulo State. 

We are interested in being in touch with 
ICAE (Women's Program) because in Bra- 
zil the illiteracy of the Black Women is ver> 
high, about 1/2 of all the Black Women here 
are illiterate. We want to change this scc- 
nary and this Congress is a space for reflec 
tion and debate about this and other prob- 
lems which confine Black Women to the 
lowest rank among the Brazilian workers. 

To give us solidarity and the experience 
of other countries would be a great ad\anL : 
rnent for our local strategics of empower 
ment. 

Alzira Rufino 

Cni^ontro de Mulheres Ncgras da Baixada 

Santista 

do CEFAS 

rua Vasco de Gama. 87 
Santos, Sao Paulo 
BRAZIL 
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SHARING STRATEGIES 
AROUND GENDER AND 
TRAINING 

5ouf K k^rlctK 



I work for a rural development agcnc> 
ihai is. based in Natal and Kwa/ulu, South 
Afnca. I am :urrenilv involved in doing 
participator) evaluation work w ith a nuni- 
ber of our projects. M> specific ftx^ub 
on organisation, gender rclaiion> and 
women's panicipation. 

One of the ways that bo Ji ficldwork- 
crs and rural workers come to dc^ ^ne tlicir 
role in development is in a training situ- 
ation. This training may be either formal 
(structured learning sessions; or informal 
(learning how to deal with daily prob- 
lems). I have found that both structured 
and informal training sessions can pla> a 
valuable role m facihiaUng broader con- 
sciousness of the development i^ontcxt. 
However, I have not found many **tram- 
ing materials" that deal with the specific 
conditions facing rural women or how to 
struggle with patriarchal gender relations, 
m a colonial and capitalist context. I am 
interested in finding out more about those 
practical stxaiegies which have worked 
for Voice.'i Rising njaders. What training 
materials or workshops have you devel- 
oped that deal with these issues? 

For instance, doyou usesimdarudin- 
ing strategies when you are woilmg with 
women*s, men's or mixed groups? How 
do you facilitate and encourage women \s 
autonomy when all the ficldworkcrs arc 
men and the majority of rural groups 
consist of women? Given that structured 
UBining often works best over a few days 
or weeks in an environment away from 
home» how do you deal with resistant 
husbands? Some women wonHlcave home 
without their husbands* permission. In 
these cases should the educators continue 
working only with those women who are 
"allowed*" to attend? What practical strate- 
gies have been devised to move from a 
welfare to a transformative approach? 
For example, how do you bcih respect 



women and challenge the uadiiioodl sexual 
division of labour \sith women whose 
pnmary interest Is sewing? Is such a 
challenge alwa>s desirable? How do you 
deal \s itli the conllicl between short and 
long-temi interesUs? Sa), if rural women 
are totally dependent on remittances from 
migrant husbands is itappropnatc to en 
courage an articulation of then 'anger* 
with men and/or husbands? 

I would like to hear from dn> other 
readers who are grappling wuh some of 
those issues or have prepared training 
ntaterials that are both praciicall) fea 
sible as well as puliticall> challenging. 
I'm especiall> interested m Uiatcnals that 
combine both technical and organi.a 
tional *lno\v ledge" on an uitcgratcd w a> . 

MLhdle Freedman, 

AGENDA. A Journal About Women and 

Gender 

P.O. Box 37452 
Overpon 4067 
SOUTH AFRICA 

W€*d also be interested in }onr reflec- 
tions on Michelle's questions. Let' 
stnrt a discussion around these issues 
in the pages of Voices Rising. Send us 
copies of rele\ant resources Jetiersand 
articles. 
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I saw Voices Rising on my table v;hen I 
came back to India after spending about 45 
days in Italy with 120 friends from 90 
countries. The bulletin not only gave us 
novel ideas & experiences but it is a suengtli 
and solidarity to us in our suiiggle wuh 
miditional Fishing Women for liberation. 

I met many women of USA, Europe 
and AusUalia haxiUi; concern for the mIu 
aJ <>n for women m India. Thc> encouraged 
nic m mv miwion. M> fr tends at home al^o 
.•>harc their Iru^uating experiences while 
working with ihe fi^^lung women m India. 
^iomc tiHics I aUi in confuMon. What to do 
and what not to do. 

Women in indian v0untr>sule live m 
dcprixalion. \\j intend to organise them 
into eohcMve groups. Wc help them to 
underumd and aruculate their situaucr^^ 
Ue laeilitate dicm to rccogni:^: tlie foices 
ihat 01 i icss them. W e moti\ate ihcm to be 
organised. 

When We work with education, healih» 
and olhcf awiUcne.^s program.s, people in 
counir) Mdca^klor foud,;>helter andclothe^. 
Lnlortunatcl), we don't ha\e resources lo 
niect all ihcic. The matcnal neals ol su^h 
people could not be met permanenily, un- 
less our resources m India are genumel) 
di.^Uibutcd.Pc<,plcnced lo undef stand, re*tli>c 
ihi^ and to challenge the distributor) chan- 
nel. 

But unlorunuteb the degree ol depn- 
\ation IS so acute that the> don't have 
patience and power to wait for a new wave 
loconic. The) intend to ha\c a., .mmediate 
result. As a result the movement gets loa 
iiiidv\a) bclorc it reaches the desired goal 

However we learn from our frusualion 
Uui cApericiice Is more broad rcuding )our 
report on building leadership. Hope this 
newsleuer would be a media for us to reach 
with the fnends, those who are also m the 
process of struggle for LIBERATING 

woME^^ 

With Solidarity, 
I Laxmidhar Swain, 

, ^ARD - Centre for Action Research and 
Documentation 

L'355. Dumiiduma Housing Board 
P.O, Aiginia 

BliubanCimir, Onssa. 751002 
INDIA 
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We are trying to develop an educational 
program related to women's issues. We 
utilize a popular education methodology on 
topics such as: domestic work, working 
women, women in the media, abortion, 
battered women, women's sexualliy. We 
would like to receive information about 
similar programs in other countries. 

We are also providing direct services 
to battered women and doing community 
education on violence against women. If 
you have a brochure addressing this prob- 
lem, we would like to receive it. 

I have given Voices Rising to a woman 
in a small community, who shared it with 
other women. They thought it was very 
valuable and they liked the articles dealing 
with other women's experiences. Wc have 
to take into account the level of fonnal 
education of many women in the rural areas 
of Costa Rica, and the circumstances that 
prevent them taking full advantage of ar- 
ticles that are a little bit too advanced for 
them. 

I hope we keep in touch. 

Norma Jean Profitt M. 
MUSADE 

May res Unidas en Salud y Desarrollo 
Wanen United for Health and Develop- 
ment 

Apartado 17, San Ramdn, Alejuela 
COSTARICA 

Please note that MUSADE is looking to 
receive materials and information about 
programs related to violence against 
women. VR 



The theme of your Quito Seminar and the 
main focus of latest issue of VR, "Building 
Leadership, Building the Movement" re- 
ally needs some further discussions in the 
whole international arena. From my side, I 
also think the traditional concept of "Lead- 
ership" and "Charismatic Leader" is only 
enough to maintain the siatus-quo. We need 
to promote alternative concepts of leader- 
ship in order to achieve progressive trans- 
formation of world communities and socie- 
ties. Thanks for your initiating the way out 
The interview with Kalhy Bond-Stew- 
art is quite worth publishing. We could 
know a great deal about Zimbabwian situ^ 
ation and the situation there. Also, the way 
of producing a popular text is interesting 
and meaningful. 

This time, besides sharing the maga- 
zine to read among friends here, I made 
some xerox copies of the Special Report 
section and sentlhem tomany friends working 
in different parts of Nepal. I have also 
encouraged them to write to you, especially 
I asked women development workers here 
to go through it. 

From my side, I will be sending you my 
comments, sharing your magazine among 
many friends here, encouraging others to 
contact you, and I would also transla'.c 
some relevant articles into Nepali and give 
them to publish in maj^azines here. 

Bimal Phunyal 
CARE'NEPAL 
P.O. Box 1661 
Kathmandu 
NEPAL 
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We think is of great value to share experi- 
ences among those of us working in popular 
education. For us it is very important to be 
included in your popular educators and 
activists network, because our Regional 
Centre in Havana, Cuba has been opening 
spaces in women's training in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Presently, taking into account the so- 
cial and political changes occurring in our 
region and women's important role both in 
popular struggles and organizations, we 
have committed ourselves to work in three 
main areas: Training (through three-month 
courses in Havana, field courses for organi- 
zaiionf who require them and workshops 
on specific topics such as, women, health 
care, methodology for women's skill de- 
velopment and others); Documentation 
(development of a documentation centre 
andmajcinglinkswithoihersimilarcentres); 
Research on different women's issues. 

We have done eighteen courses with 
the participation of more than 500 women 
from Latin American and Caribbean or- 
ganizations. These women are grouped in a 
network which will allov^ us to follow up 
the training process. We are sure that the 
links established with you will be of mutual 
support. 

Concepcidn Dumois 
Director 

Federacidn Democrdtica Internacional de 

Miijeres, Centro Regional 

Regional Centre, Women s International 

Democratic Federation 

Calk 20 Nm 7, entre l^y3\ Miranmr, 

Ciudad de La llabana, CUBA 
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The Foundauon for Study and Research 
about Women (FEIM) is formed by a group 
of professional women in different special- 
lies. Since 1984 we have been working in 
women's training and mobilization in popu- 
lar sectors in Argentina. We began in 1984 
with the Program Women and Develop- 
ment in ihe Ministry of Health and Welfare. 
After the government changed in July 1989, 
we ceased working at the Minisury and 
concentrated our energies in FEIM and 
with other NGOs. 

Our major experience has been Gain- 
ing women as health care facilitators. Be- 
tween 1985-86 we trained 500 women in 
Buenos Aires and ilie provinces of Rio 
Negro and Neuquen. These were 20-26 
year cid women who were trained in pro- 
grams using a participatory methodology. 
Since 1988 we have been training older 
women (seniors) in RetutJC Cenues. We've 
had six seminars with 330 participants. 
These woman have more concern and pos- 
sibiliticsof working in the field than younger 
women. After the u^ining we do a follow 
up, focusing on their organization in groups. 
Seventy per cent of the women trained are 
working in the field. 

Another aspect of our work is the pro- 
motion of women's rights and training on 
this subject Between 1985-89 we organ- 
ized 2-day workshops in different parts of 
the country focusing on women's rights (as 
workers, in social security, health, family, 
education and politics) and how to apply 
them in the daily life. 

Mabel Bianco, President 
FEIM 

Foundation for Women's Studies and Re- 
search 

Fundacidn para Estudide Investigacidn de 
la Mujer. 

Vte.Upez2602.p. 13- 

(1425) - Buenos Aires. ARGENTINA 

Phone 802-3635 
O 
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Zimbabwe 



1 enjoyed reading the Rising Voices. Its 
contents are nothing but truth. TheSistren 
case, is what I mentioned on the 26lh Au- 
gust at the Zimbabwe Women's Bureau 
Conference. International donor agencies 
policies are very suppressive, as a result so 
much money has been spent on programs 
which don't meet our requirements and 
needs. This is an issue which the Women's 
Program can really voice out on our behalf. 
We in Africa need adult literacy and train- 
ing in technical skills as mentioned in the 
questionnaire. Literacy and production should 
go hand in hand. We would like to be 
involved in The Women's Program as much 
as possible. 

We will be setting up our offices on the 
1st October 1989. A program has already 
been drawn up and we will be working in 
partnership with Foundation for Intema- 
uonal Training in Canada. For your infor- 
mauon it is the only organisation which has 
had an car to listen to what we want We are 
very excited as our approach will be a 
departure from what has been going on. 
Maybe some of the International donor 
agencies will believe that we mean what we 
have been talking about that what they war.t 
is not what we want. 

Well, 1 think ! have said quite a mouthful 

Esinet Mapondera, 

Zimbabwe Women Finance Trust 

P.O. Box 8023 

Causeway, Harare 

ZIMBABWE 



Our best regards from all oi cS working 
with women in the Amauia Association. 
The Amauia Association is a non-profit 
organization. We have been suppc>ning 
popular organizations in ourdisuict, mainly 
those in the mining indusury, mostly uade 
unions and the Miners Housewives Com- 
mittees (Comit6 de Amas de Casa Min- 
eras), which represent the miner's wife or 



daughters, whose experience in labour 
struggles is widely known. Oar objective is 
that these organizations work not only on 
labour issues but that they begin to address 
those issues related to women's problems 
and women's education. Thus we are work- 
ing in training and advising these organiza- 
tions to allow them to broaden their space 
of action. Our main work is to train facilita- 
tors in health care and law. We will be 
sending you an article on our experience. 

Rubi Faredes D. 
AMAUTA 

C.C. Independencia 

Esq. Av. Independencia - Calle Paucarpata 
Block DO/. 433 
Arequipa, PERU .^.^ 




Thank you for your letter and a copy of 
Voices Rising. We are glad about the work 
the ICAE (Women's Program) is doing. 
We found the Voices Ris'^'g bulletin to ha/e 
valuable experience taken from all comers 
of the world. 

Our organization just have 10 years old 
on 16 May 1989. At present we have 1600 
active members from a total company head 
count of 2000, about 90 percent of mem- 
bers are female. Therefore Adult Education 
Programme must be necessary for our 
members. 

We would also like to share informa- 
tion and gain experience from other women's 
groups around the world. "Welcome to 
Thailand" for the World Assembly of Adult 
Educators in January, 1990. 

In Solidarity, 

Prapapan Jumnakros 
Signetics Workers Union 
303 Changwatana Road 
Bangkhen, Bangkok 10210 
THAILAND 
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Philippines 

Thank you very much for sending us a 
complimcniaiy copy of ihc Women's Kit 
(sec Resources Section) and Networking 
Bulletin of the Women's Program (Voices 
Rising). 

Your Women's Kit is very interesting 
and simple, so it is very appropriate ref*«'- 
cnce especially for peasants level. It will be 
help to us in our curriculum development 
for women's group here in Bicol. Here in 
Bicol, we arc also working with Amihan, a 
peasant womcn'sorganizalion working with 
Gabriela National; though this organiza- 
tion is sull in the formative stage. In a 
country like the Philippines when militari- 
zation infcnsifies, it is strongly felt in the 
countryside. And il is the peasant sector 
who is greatly affected, especially their 
organizadon. We welcome why much we 
could sustained our linkage and informa- 
tion sharing. Since you are working with 
women sector, your experiences, materials, 
shared information will update and help us 
much in our deeper understanding with the 
women issue and this will help us in our 
training workshop with the women sector. 

Lorna G. Santiago 

Philippine Educational Theater Associa- 
tion 

P.O. Box 163 
Legaspi City 
PHILIPPiNES 
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'7 wasn't talking . . . / was networking.** 



A Network Database 

Mmty thanks to all the wome.< who answered the "Acuvaimg 
the NctV/oik'' quesiiw:nairc sent oul with the last issue. The 
response was far greater than we expected! We appreciate 
cvcr>»onc who took the time to let us kriow their thoughts, both 
supportive and critical We will be using this informatioa to 
strengthen Voices Rising and also to begin new initiatives to 
support women educators in iheir work» 

For those of you who dids^t fill in and send back the 
questionnaire, it's not too late. We want to hear from every- 
body. Don't let the limitations of the questionnaire stop you. 
Any comments, quesiicms or criticisms, will be useful 

Everyone who wrote back was excited about the 
potential international database of wcnnen's groups and indi- 



vidual practitioners using popular educauon. Now we want 
to take 'Jie next step and begin to implement. Jt Our plan is 
10 organize the databaseby geographical region and by areas 
of interest (popular health* literacy* workers educauon, 
mdigcnous* etc.). We are still woricing out details, so it is an 
ideal stage for you to have input Would you find such a 
database useful? If so, do ydi\have suggestions? Would you 
like to be included in the daiaijase? How can we collaborate 
with already cxisung regional z^A international services? 

We will be linking the '*pracuuoners database" 
with the bibliographical data base be^g developed by the 
Gender and Popu!ar Education international comparative 
research project (see insert). 

For infomiaiion about tha database write to 5hannonbrooke 
Murphy at the Women's Program Toronto office. 
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Women and 
Literacy 




Canadian Woman Studles/Les 
cahlers de la femme, Fall/Winter 
1988 (Volume 9, Numbers 3&4}. 

Review by Kate Nonesuch and Evelyn 
Battell, literacy instructors, Malaspina 
College. Duncan, B.C. 

We like this issue on IVomen anc/ Literacy. 
It contains some 40 articles on the 
subject, plus reviews of films and books, 
and a short sectbn of fiction and poetry. 
V/e like it for many reasons. First, simply 
because it is a joy to see a discussion of 
literacy by so many feminists, a series of 
articles lhat takes up the differences in 
men's and women's experiences of 
literacy and illiteracy. It is also good to see 
thinking that analyzes the social and 
political causes of women's oppression 
and its relationship to women's literacy. 

Although many of the articles are 
theoretical, all are firmly rooted in the ex- 
perience of women in Canada. Many 
women's stories are told in their own 
words: women whose men intertero with 
their going to school; women who are 
isolated from other women because of 
poverty, migration, religion, or socializa- 
tion; women who go back to school 
against overwhelming odds; women who 
find in a literacy class the knowledge and 
the power to regain sorfie control of their 
jobs, their families and their lives, end the 
pa<k;u!ar voices of native women, imml- 
f^rant women. Mennonite women and 
ux}men of every colour. 

We like it because it gives an idea of 



the range of literacy programs that oper- 
ate in Canada, with an emphasis on pro- 
grams thbt incorporate literacy learning 
with politicization and movements for 
social change. 

We like it because it takes up the 
concerns of Canadian literacy activists. 
These concerns are recurring themes in 
(nany of the articles, yet each author ap- 
proaches them from a slighliy different 
point of view. Here we can only give a 
brief outline of some of tho questions 
raised: 

What is the matter with the Southam 
Report on Illiteracy? How does it divide 
us from each other? What are the biases 
in the report? 

Why is literacy such a hot issue 
these days in government and business 
circles? How can we analyze the effects 
these two big players will have on literacy 
programming? 

What is the matter with literacy 
programs that "blame the victim?" Why 
do some of our programs offer an individ- 
ual solution to a problem that has causes 
in our society and our political systems? 
Why do we shy away from literacy work 
that politicizes? What can we transfer 
from literacy campaigns in revolutionary 
settings to the Canadian context? 

How do we structure programs that 
answer women's needs in terms of 
content, scheduling, transportation and 
daycare? How do we find or create ma- 
terials that honour their experience? 

What is meant by "learner-centred" 
programming? How can a program be 
learner-centred if learners have little con- 
trol over the program? 

Questions of language, power and 
^ class come up again and again. Most lit- 
eracy learners are working class and 
most instructors, tutors and programmers 
are rpiddle class. However, most jobs 
available to women require a higher 
degree of liters y than those available to 
men: and most instructors and many 
programmers are women working in an 
area that requires a good education and 
doesn't pay very well, relatively speaking. 

These are some of the questions 
raised inithese lively articles. The 
answers are not always clear, but the 
discussions are fascinating. 

One of the triumphs of Women and 
Literacy is the interplay of ideas a J in- 
formation among the articles by different 
writers. Read them in any order; come 
back to them and you will find your 
reading of a second article has taught 



you a new way of k>oking at the first. 
Another highlight is the excerpts of texts 
and illustrations from books written by 
women in literacy classes. 

If you are a feminist; if you are a 
literacy worker; if you are interested in the 
area where these two viewpoints mesh, 
read this book. 

Available from: 
Canadian Woman Studies, 
212 Founders College 
York University 
4700 Keele Street 
Downsmw, Ontario 
M3J1P3 
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published by the Participatory Re- 
search Group and the ICAE Women's 
Program 

Women Learners in English as a Second 
Language and literacy classes need their 
lives outside the classroom to be acknowl- 
edged and discussed. The material in this 
kit descnbes many everyday issues in 
women's lives and provides relevant and 
stimulating matenal so that women can 
improve their English skills while consider- 
ing their real problems. 

The Women's Kit is a series of eight 
booklets plus an introductbn. Each 
booklet IS made up of excerpts fr^m 
materials written by women about their 
lives in Latin America, Africa, and England. 

Our aim is to encourage womenio 
engage in discussion and critical thinking 
about their Itves-as homemakers. paid 
workers: and mothers. 

Booklet titles are: Women's Days; 
Chiidcare; Health; Housework: Finding 
Paid Work; Working Conditionw; Violence 
in the Home; and V/omen Working 
Together. 

Cost: $40.00 Institutions: $25.00 Individu- 
als: Free to Third World women's and 
oopular education groups. 
Available from: the Womens Program 
394 Euclid Ave., Suite 308 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M6G2S9 
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SIBAMBENE: The Voices of 
Women at Mboza 

Hanlit Grids«I, text 
Ellen Manqele, field wSslstance 
Roselyn Wlison, photographs, design 
and layout 

Ravan Press, P.O. Box 311 3^, 
Braamfontetn, Johannesbur^i, 2017, 
South Africa. 

"Sibambene is about experiences, and 
about pooled resources and learning. It is 
a literacy which women at Mboza have 
created that is of themselves. 

Sibambene is a book produced with a 
group of women who have had no formal 
schooling. They live in a rural community 
known as Mboza where they have 
recently started to attend literacy classes. 
Through the text we learn about the 
realities, the uncertainties, and the hopes 
of three generations of women. 

The fact that it is those who are 
literate who exercise control over texts 
serves to perpetuate the mystique of 
literacy. This book is an explicit attempt to 
challenge that mystique." 





RING DING IN A TIGHT 
CORNER: Funding and 
Organizational Democracy in 
Sistren 1977-1988 

by Honor Ford-Smith 
The Jamaican women's popular theatre 
group SISTREN has been internationally 
acclaimed both for its performances and 
as a successful example of grassroots 
women's organization. But SISTREN (and 
feminist organizations elsewhere) have 
not managed to contribute significantly lo 
the transformation of gender relations in 
society. 

In Ring Ding in a Tight Corner, Honor 
Ford-Smith, former artisitc director of 
SISTREN, sets out to analyze the 
limitations of SISTREN's social impact. In 
her account of the group's historical and 
organizational devek)pment, she explores: 
the way international agencies' funding 
policies exacerbated the internal contra- 
dictions of the collective structure; the 
complex ways the social relations of class, 
race and political allegiance affected 
democratic organization and manage- 
ment; and the external and internal 
conditions which limited the group's ability 
to respond to the needs of its members 
and constituency of Jamaican women. 

Available from: The Women's Program, 
394 Euclid Ave,, Suite 308, Toronto, 
Ontario, CANADA M6G2S9 



Canadian Literacy Materials for Women 



The Canadian Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for Women (CCLOW) is 
currently working on a project to develop 
an annotated directory of Canadian 
literacy materials for women. The goal is 
to identify and collect high quality Cana- 
dian literacy materials that respond to and 
reflect the varied aspirations, interests and 
learning needs of Canadian women 
literacy students. 

When we first began this project, we 
were uncertain what we would f.nd. We 
were aware, from an oarlier CCLOW 
study, that there were very few Canadian 
literacy materials for women, but we also 
knew that some exciting new publishing 
efforts had been initiated, including some 
student writing and publishing. We wanted 
to explore these and other potential 
sources of relevant materials. As a first 
step, we sent out a questionnaire to 
women's groups, literacy groups and 
0^ " s involved in women's literacy 

ERIC 



education throughout Canada. The re- 
sponse has been overwhemingly positive, 
with most respor fents indicating support 
for the project. Although many do not have 
matenats to recommend, most indicate 
that they urgent.^ need women's literacy 
materials for their programs. 

A volunteer working group of women 
literacy practitioners and women experi- 
enced with literacy materials is giving lead- 
ership to the project. This group has set up 
cntena to deterrri>ne which matenais will be 
included in the directory, developed 
yuidliiies for selecting and assessing adutt 
literacy materials for women in Canada, 
designed a book review format and set up 
a book review process that encourages the 
participation of women practitioners and 
learners. Book reviews are being written 
locally in at least three different regions of 
the country-by individuals, by student/iutor 
pans and by small groups. Whenever 
possibio, literacy practitioners and literacy 



tutors are providing an opportunity for 
women literacy students to be involved in 
this book review process. The resulting 
directory will be a collection of reviews 
reflective of the various expenences and 
opinions of women in different parts of 
the country. We look forward to receiving 
these reviews and to compiling the direc- 
tory early in 1990. 

A copy of the directory will be 
distributed free of charge to all those who 
sent m information to the project and on a 
cost-reccven/ basis to others. For infor- 
mation 0. a copy of the directory, contact. 

The Literacy Materials for Women Project 

CCLOW 

47 Main Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

Canada, M4E 3V6 

Telephone (416) 699^1909 
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Funding Development: A 
Case Study From the Adult 
Literacy Organization of 
Zimbabwe 

by Shirley Ross 

fntermedla/NCCC, New York, N.Y., 
1987, 65p-^. 

This insightful and practical case study 
examines the funding experiences of the 
Adult Literacy Organization of Zimbabv;e 
(ALOZ) from 1978 to 1985. It was written^ 
to respond to the dearth of material 
available on fundralsing, from the per- 
spective of Third World groups. Tlie study 
includes an overview of the organizational 
and financial histories of ALOZ, reflections 
from the experiences of an ALOZ Pro- 
gram Officer as well as general descrip- 
tions and examples of funding develop- 
ment techniques, placed m the context of 
overall project development, from needs 
assessment to implementation and 
evaluation. 

Available from: Intermedia, 475 Riverside 
Drb/e, New York, N.Y., 10115, USA 



Buang Basadi, Khulumani 
Makhosikazi, Women Speak: 
Conference on Women and 
Writing 

Conrjress of South African Writers 
Transvaal Region, 1988, 62pp. 

This conference organised by the 
Transvaal region of the Congress of South 
African Writers in November 1988 offered 
women writers and cultural workers a 
forum to reflect on their role in the context 
of the national struggle for liberation. 
Special emphasis was placed on examin- 
ing the position and experiences of 
women as writers in South Africa, and the 
portrayal of women in South African 
literature. The publication includes papers 
and poems presented at the conference 
along with excerpts of the discussions. It 
provides stimulating and informative 
insights into women's participation in 
literature and in the cultural and political 
life of South Africa generally. 

Available from: English Literacy Project, 
314 Dunwell House, 35 Jorissen Street, 
Braamfontein 2017, Johannesburg, South 
Africa 
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Convergence, Special Issue 
on Women and Non-Forma! 
Adult Education, V0LII, No.4, 
1988 

Internatlonai Council for Adult Educa- 
tion, 95pp. 

The articles contained in this special issue 
focus on problems, trends and issues 
related to non-formal education and 
training programs for women in several 
countnes and regions including Pakistan, 
Uganda, Canada, West Africa and 
Europe. The introductory article by Nelly 
P. Stromquist provides an overview of the 
development of non-formal education for 
women, and the sometimes negative 
impact programs have had on women. 
Strcmquist explores the question of what 
kinds of non-formal education are needed 
by women, namely, those which empower 
women to understand their situation and 
undertake efforts to improve it. 

Cost: Single copies: US$6, Subscriptions: 

$21 yearly for Africa, Asia, Latin America, 

$25 yearly elsewhere. 

Available from: ICAE, 720 Bathurst Stre-Jt, 

Suite 500, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 

M5S2R4, 




i Econonic Literacy 

Excerp .J From Newsletter 42, "Mak- 
ing Connections: Economics and 
Women's Lives," June 1989 Of The 
Tribune: A Women and Development 
Quarterly, 

Our lives are affected by the debt crisis, 
inflation, devaluations, and all of the eco- 
nomic crises that we hear about. But 
these issues are not the problem. They 
are symptoms or results of a larger 
economic system. 

If we are going to work to make eco- 
nomic systems more responsive to 
people's needs, maybe we need *o 
become •'economically literate." 

Economic Literacy Is... 

• Understanding how the economy works 
and its relationship to our daily lives. 

• Understanding that the economy is not a 
neutral thing, nor is it beyond our control. 

• Understanding the connection between 
economic power and political power. 

• Understanding how changes in the 
economy have different impacts on 
women and men. The debt crisis, 
inflation, devaluations and all economic 

! policies need to be explored from a 
women's perspective. 

• Understanding how women's work in the 
family and in the household is an integral 
part of the economy and must be given 
economic value. 

• Taking into consideration the sexual 
division of labour in the family, the house- 
hold and the workforce. 

You do net need to be an economist 
to educate yourself about economics and 
then organize training and educational 
sessions, public meetings and other initia- 
tives to spread understanding of economic 
issues to thousands of women. In 
"Making Connections. Economics and 
Women s Lives," specific training activities 
that you might want to use are suggested 
for building economic literacy. 

For this issue and a listing of materials 
write to: 

Internatlonai Women s Tribune Centre. 
777 United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017, USA. 

Most iWTC publications are free to people 
from the Third World. 
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TRAINING FOR EMPOWERMENT 



This kit Is very powerful for us. The 
sharing of both methodologies and 
contexts is what makes it so signifi- 
cant, it is also an important tool for 
building South-South consciousness 
and the vital links we need between 
educators in Africa and Latin America. 
Shirley Walters, Centre of Continuing and 
Aduft Education, University of the Western 
Cape, South Africa 

The South-South exchange that took 
four Mozambican literacy workers to 
sperd four months learning with popular 
educators in Nicaragua and Brazil had an 
important impact on literacy work in 
Mozambique. The four went back to work 
in a pilot centre for training literacy 
workers where their new insights and 
energies injected vitality and creativity to 
literacy staff training. 

Another outcome of the trip is a kit of 
materials for training trainers called 'Train- 
ing for Empowerment." It offers a hands- 



on introduction to popula" education 
through the eyes of the educators from 
Mozambique, it contains a User's Guide 
which emphasizes that it is not a training 
programme ready-made but a set of sug- 
gestions, to be adapted creatively to the 
user's context. There are 3 Background 
Papers, one reflecting on South-South 
exchanges as an approach to staff 
training, a second containing a message 
from Latin American popular educators to 
their African counterparts, and the third 
giving a brief overview of education in 
Mozambique. 

The heart of the kit is made up of 
worksheets describing 9 Activities and 
Tools encountered in literacy work in 
Latin America. The nine worksheets ( ach 
include a vignette of the Nicaraguan or 
Brazilian group met using the activity, 
locating the activity firmly in its own 
context. There is some indication of the 
theoretical significance of the activity and 
detailed descriptions of how to use and 



adapt these tools and activities for the 
user's situation. 

The final section of contains re- 
sources. These include written resources 
on both the theory and practice of oopular 
education and a description of the popular 
education groups that the educators from 
Mozambique met in Nicaracjja and BraziL 
The kit will also be of recti interest to those 
training frontline workers in the field of co- 
operative, community and labour educa- 
tion. 

The kit is being published by the National 
Directorate of Adult Education In Mozam- 
bique and the International Council for 
Adult Education, It Is available in English, 
Portuguese and French 

Available from. International Council for 
Adult Educatbn 

720 Bathurst St„ Ste, 500, Toronto, 

Canada M5S 2R4 

$15 



LITERACY FROM THE 
INSIDE OUT 




By Rachel Martin 

A record of one teacher's progress toward 
making her classroom practice align with 
her goals. Thoughts on what's working, 
what isnl, and the questions that remain, 
which together provide a curriculum 
development tool for other literacy 
^nri<ers immersed in the same process. 



$5.00 US (Including postage) 
Available from: Rachel Martin 
302 Arlington Street 
Watertown, MA 02172 
USA. 
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